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ROSS A belfast Ginger Ale 


At lunch its sparkling vigour will refresh you. In the 


evening—with whisky or brandy added—it will delight you 











PLEASE HELP 





UR income has decreased, but evacua- 











TO FIGHT 





tion, securing buildings in safe areas, 


“ARP,” 


at country Homes, has been a 





OUR EXPENSES very nanny expense, which we must fight 


and conquer. The 1165 poor children 
being maintained and trained by the 
Society must not be forgotten. 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES & 
“ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP 


(164, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2. 
FRESIDENT:— H.R.H. THE DUKE OF KENT, K.G. 











FOUNDED 1843 




















NONE BETTER IN THE WCRLD 
OFFER GUESTS THE THREE BELOW : 


FREEZOMINT 


The leading brand of Creme de Menthe 


APRICOT BRANDY © CREME DE CACAO 


U 
— Kinds) 











“COUNTRY LIFE” IS THE BEST PRESENT TO YOUR FRIEND ABROAD—POST IT AFTER READING 
Postage on this issue is: Inland 1}d.; Canadian 14d.; Other Colonies and Foreign Countries 3d. 
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MISCELLANEOUS ANNOUNCEMENTS 











GENERAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Advertisements for this column are accepted 
AT THE RATE OF 2D. PER WORD prepaid 
(if Box Number used 6d. extra), and must reach 
this office not later than Friday morning for 
the coming week's issue. 

All communications should be addressed 
to the Advertisement Manager, “‘ COUNTRY 
Lirg,” Southampton Street, Strand, London. 


GEWAGE DISPOSAL FOR COUNTRY 
HOUSES, FACTORIES, FARMS, Etc. 
—No Emptying of cesspools, no solids, no 
open filter beds; everything underground 
and automatic, a perfect fertiliser obtain- 
able.—WILLIAM BEATTIE, 8, Lower Gros- 
venor Place, Westminster. (Tel. : Vic. 3120.) 


DONEGAL HAND-WOVEN TWEED, 

selected; hand-knit stockings an 
wader socks. Tweed patterns on request.— 
MANAGER, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State. 


FURS.—Avoid those tortured to death. 
Buy only those named on the Fur 
Crusade White List. Also use humane traps 
for rabbits, rats, mice, moles.—Write to 
Major VAN DEK BYL, Wappenham, Tow- 
cester. 


MINIATURES TREASURED MEMO- 

RIES.—Exquisitely painted on ivory, 
from any photograph, from 1 PS = also 
miniatures of animals. miniatures 
restored.— VALERIE SERRES, aA, The we 
Wimbledon, London, 8.W.19. (Tel. : Wim- 
bledon 5459.) Established 1760. 








BLINDS 
CURTAINS 


Langham J. AVERY & CO. 
2433 81, Ge. Portland St., W.! 











GENERAL ae 

_ (continued 

VENING SHOES recovered to match— 

in Satin, Crépe or Brocade, Court Shoes, 

L1s., straps, 1s, 6d. extra, with your material 

from 7s. 6d. Patterns from ALLOPS, 108, 
mannan 8.W.1. = 1906.) 


BRONZE and Lead Memorial Tablets, 
Heraldic Enamelled Bronze Work, 
Topographical Indicators, etc.—H. B. SALE, 
Lrp., Birmingham. 


FoR LAKE, River and Stream Dredging, 
Land Clearing and Levelling.—Apply 
JoHN TURNEY & Co., Contractors, Weston, 
Bicester, Oxon. ('Phone : Middleton Stoney 
32.) 





AIR TRAVEL 


T*"n. BY NORTH EASTERN AIR- 

S between Scotland-London and 
Knoche/Loute on the Belgian Coast. Book 
through Agents, or "Phone: Croydon 5158. 


STAMP COLLECTING 


FEA8LY BRITISH COLONIALS.—Selec- 
tions superb copies sent on approval 

to serious collectors. Terms one-third of cata- 

logue price. Also some Mint and superb used 

— K.,” 6, Westhill Road, London, 
.W.18. 





DRESSMAKING, ETC. 


A DRESSMAKER from Paris (French- 
woman) resident graduate of St. Ursula’s 
College of Dressmaking, France, promises 
du chic from ladies’ own materials.—MADAME 
GERMAINE Pim, 2, Brunswick Place, Hove, 2. 
(Tel. : 3228.) Patronized by Royalty. 


GARDEN AND FARM 


FENCING. —* STANLEY” CHESTNUT 
CLEFT PALE FENCING for all pur- 
poses. Improved Screening for protecting 
plants, seed-beds, etc., Interlaced and Park 
Pale Fencing, Gates’; Flower and Tree 
Stakes, etc. Illustrated price list on request. 
—THE STANLEY UNDERWOOD COMPANY, 
LIMITED, 24, Shottermill, Haslemere, Surrey. 


Gs. SEATS, trellis, arches, pergolas, 
win see-saws, wattle and sheep 
hurdles. FENCING AND GATES. 
Catalogues on application. 
ROWLAND BROS. (TIMBER MERCHANTS), LTD., 
Bletchley. Estab. 1874. 
London Showrooms: 40-42, Oxford St., W 





TULIPLAND’S AMAZING OFFER. 


12 PEDIGREE TULIP AND PRIZE 

DAFFODIL BULBS for 2s. 9d. 
This is just the cost of lifting, cleaning and 
packing the bulbs. We are clearing at this 
price as land required for growing foodstuff. 
All bulbs will flower this coming season. 
Order at once to secure. Thousands of 
orders by every post.—BARNETT’S PLANT 
FARM, Surfleet, Spalding. 


100 CABBAGE PLANTS Is. 6d. POST PAID. 


VEGETABLES will be scarce this winter. 

Plant now. Plants sprinkled with a 
powder to prevent attack by Caterpillars. 
Order at once to secure. Plants will produce 
large hearted cabbage after Xmas.— 
BARNETT’S PLANT FARM, Surfleet, Spalding. 


PAYING GUESTS 





N DEVON.—Gentleman receives a few 

* Guests in his charming old Country 
House. All modern conveniences and own 
produce. Situated in extensive grounds 
amidst lovely scenery. Salmon and trout 
fishing on 3 rivers, riding, etc.—Apply, 
Hudscott House, Chittlehampton, N N. Devon. 


WANTED TO PURCHASE 


CAST OFF AND MISFIT CLOTHING 


Lounge Suits, Riding Kit, Shirts, Underwear, 

Shoes, etc. Prompt cash or offer for parcels 

brought or sent ; also Ladies’ clothes bought. 
Gentlemen waited on. Only address— 


SHACKLETON 
122, Richmond Road, Kingston-on-Thames 
Telephone : Kingston 0707. 





TWEEDS 





WEEDS FOR WAR ECONOMY.— 

Frazers’ famous Scottish Tweeds are 
now an obviously wise clothing purchase for 
long and serviceable wear. A splendid range 
of Autumn designs and colourings is available 
in Lovat, Harris, Orkney, Shetney and Glen 
checks. —Patterns on request to Dept. C, 
FRAZERS OF PERTH LTD., Perth. 


JEWELLERY 











JEWELS 
PURCHASED 


FOR CASH 
VALUATIONS 
FOR 
PROBATE 
INSURANCE 


CARTIER trp. 


175 NEW BOND STREET. W.1. 






































EVERY 
FRIDAY 


3°. 


On Sale at all 
Bookstalls and 
Newsagents, or a 
specimen copy 
can be obtained 
from :— 


The Publisher, 





The paper for 


This week’s issue (September 30th) contains the following articles :— 


Illustrated 
A COUNTRY LIFE PUBLICATION 


the experienced amateur 


ARDENING— 








AUTUMNAL FRUITS By G. C. Taylor 


LILIES FOR GARDEN AND WOODLAND 


SEPTEMBER BEAUTY 


SOME WAYS OF CONSERVING VEGETABLES AND 


FRUITS 


THE TREATMENT OF PEACHES AND NECTARINES 


in addition to the Plantsman’s Notebook, Correspondence pages, and other 


“Gardening Illustrated,” 2-10, Tavistock Street, 


weekly features. 


and professional 


Covent Garden, London, W.C.2 


gardener 





























ALL ADVERTISEMENTS FOR “COUNTRY LIFE” should be addressed ADVERTISEMENT DEPARTMENT, GEORGE NEWNES, LtpD., TowER HOUSE, 
SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C.2. Telephone: Temple Bar 4363. 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


Telephone: AND WALTON AND LEE Telegrame: 
Mayfair 3771 (10 Lines) THE ESTATE SALE ROOMS, LONDON, W.1 Galleries, Wesdo, London. 


WINDSOR FOREST 


(Formerly part of.) 
WINDSOR, ASCOT AND SUNNINGDALE 5 MILES 


The well equipped Georgian Mansion occupies a delightful situation on an eminence 


IN AN 
UNDULATING PARK 
almost in the centre of the 
estate and stands about 
200ft. above sea _ level, 
facing south-east and 
commanding panoramic 

views. 





It is approached by two 
drives and the residence is 
in excellent order throughout 
with all up-to-date, modern 
and labour-saving devices, asa 
figure in the region of £50,000 
has been expended upon it 
during the last few years. 





The accommodation is all on two floors. Lounge hall, handsome suite of 4 reception rooms, billiard room, 12 well-proportioned principal 
bed and dressing rooms, 10 secondary and servants’ bedrooms, 9 bathrooms. 





Companies’ electric light and water. Central heating. Modern drainage. 
Stabling for 5. Garage for 8-10 cars. 





The attractive Gardens and 
Grounds are extremely well 
laid-out, and include hard 
tennis court with Pavilion 
surrounded by a yew hedge ; 
grass tennis courts; sunken 
garden pool ; terrace garden ; 
SWIMMING POOL. 
90ft. by 30ft. 
up to 9ft. in depth, with 
diving and spring boards, 
and two dressing rooms. 
Pavilion. 
Walled kitchen garden. 


Lake of 5 Acres with a 
boathouse. 


Woodland. Parkland. Home Farm in hand. Another Farm let. The whole estate extending to 


OVER 500 ACRES 


Racing. Golf. Hunting. 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE AT A LOW PRICE 
OR THE HOUSE WOULD BE LET UNFURNISHED FOR THE DURATION OF THE WAR 
Strongly recommended by the Sole Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (24,808.) 
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Telephone Nos. : 
Reading 4441 (2 lines) 


Regent {sous 


NICHOLAS 


(Established 1882) 
LAND AGENTS—AUCTIONEERS—VALUERS 


Telegraphic Addresses : 
** Nicholas, Reading.”’ 
** Nichenyer, Piccy, London.”’ 


1. STATION ROAD, READING; 4, ALBANY COURT YARD, PICCADILLY, W.1. 





BETWEEN 


READING — BASINGSTOKE — NEWBURY 


Peacefully placed. Surrounded by extensive commons, yet not isolated. 


FREEHOLD 


SUPERBLY APPOINTED RESIDENCE 


ENTRANCE AND LOUNGE HALLS, 


FINE DRAWING ROOM (48ft. by 19ft.), DINING ROOM, 
BILLIARD ROOM, LIBRARY, 
EXCELLENT DOMESTIC OFFICES (with servants’ hall), 
® PRINCIPAL BEDROOMS (all with basins, h. and c.), 


5 SECONDARY BEDROOMS, 6 BATHROOMS. 


BEAUTIFUL GROUNDS 


(inexpensive to maintain). 


COTTAGE, CHAUFFEUR’S FLAT. STABLING., GARAGE (4 cars) 


Electric light. Central heating. 


FOR 
TO LET, 


SALE, £8,000 
PARTLY FURNISHED, 


(or offer), 


OR £500 A YEAR 


Strongly recommended by Messrs. NICHOLAS, Reading. 


FRESH IN THE MARKET. A GARDEN LOVER’S IDEAL 


SONNING, BERKS 


On highest part of this beautiful unspoilt old village. 


Reading, 3% miles. Twyford, 2 miles. London, 36 miles. 





A CHARMING QUEEN ANNE HOUSE 


Hall, 3 reception rooms, usual offices, maids’ sitting room, 8 bedrooms (some with 


3 
basins), 3 bathrooms. 


VERY LOVELY GARDEN OF 3 ACRES 
HARD TENNIS COURT, ORCHARD, ETC. 


GARAGE, CHAUFFEUR’S ROOMS. STABLE. 


All main services. Central heating. 


PRICE FREEHOLD £3,850 
OR TO LET FURNISHED. 


Recommended by Sole Agents, Messrs. NICHOLAS, Reading. 




















Telephone : 
Grosvenor 3121 
(3 lines). 


WINKWORTH & CO. 


LAND AGENTS AND AUCTIONEERS, 48, CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.I. 





A BRIEF SELECTION OF FURNISHED HOUSES 


AVAILABLE WITH EARLY POSSESSION. 


MANY OTHERS AVAILABLE, BOTH FURNISHED AND UNFURNISHED. 





HANTS 


Station 1 mile. 


Trout Fishing. 





aioe 


A REGENCY COUNTRY HOUSE A 

14 bed, 4 bath, 5 reception rooms. 

PARK. UNFURNISHED. 
Winkwortu & Co,, 48, Curzon Street, London, W.1. 





2 Hard Courts. 
WINKWORTH & CO., 48, 


HEREFORDSHIRE 


500ft. above sea. 





GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 
15 bedrooms, 6 bathrooms, 4 reception. 
ESTATE OF 124 ACRES. 


WILTS 


Approached by a Drive through Private Park. 


In lovely Country. 





A GEORGIAN COUNTRY HOUSE} 
12 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, 4 reception rooms, 
Walled Garden. Chauffeur’s Cottage. 
WINKWORTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, London, W.1. 


Curzon Street, London, W.1. 





SURREY 


Station with electric trains 1 mile. 


London 50 minutes. In beautiful Country. 





q sg > nm 
A TYPICAL TUDOR RESIDENCE 
In excellent order. 11 bed, 4 bath and 4 reception rooms. 
Terraced Grounds. Superb views. For Duration of War. 
WINKWoRTH & CO., 48, Curzon Street, London, W.1. 





Enlarged. 





WINKWORTH & CO., 48, 











HERTS AND BUCKS 





A PICTURESQUE OLD HOUSE 
6-7 bed, 2 bath, 3 reception rooms. 
AND FOR SALE, with 22 ACRES and 4 Cottages. 





SUSSEX 


25 miles from London, On South Plateau. Stream and Swimming Pool. 








(eater . 2 

A LOVELY OLD HOUSE 
With every comfort. 14 bed, 6 bath and 4 reception 
rooms. AND FOR SALE. 60 ACRES. 3 Cottages. 
WINKWoRTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, London, W.1. 








Curzon Street, London, W.1. 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


Maytair 3771 (10 Lines) THE ESTATE SALE ROOMS, LONDON, W.1 Guttietan Unies hanes 


CHALFONT ST. GILES 


CHILTERN HILLS. 





Beautiful old Farmhouse which Central heating throughout. 
has recently been entirely re- -~ Electric light and all modern 
modelled and added to at a cost , x conveniences. 


of over £20,000. 
Garage for 2 cars. Gardener's Cottage. 
TO BE LET, FURNISHED OR UNFUR- 
NISHED, WITH IMMEDIATE POs- 
SESSION, OR WOULD BE SOLD 
FREEHOLD. 


Beautifully laid-out Grounds, herbaceous 
borders, well-matured rock garden, 


3 reception rooms, 6 principal and 


4% ACRES 


3 servants’ bedrooms, 4 bathrooms. 





Strongly recommended by Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (38,389.) 


BETWEEN ROMSEY AND SALISBURY 
Cowesfield House, Whiteparish 


Situated in a beautiful Park and commanding views over the New Forest to the Isle of Wight 








wf. aa 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH 101 ACRES OR MORE LAND BY ARRANGEMENT. 
Outer and inner halls, 6 reception rooms, 15 principal bed and dressing rooms, 7 secondary and servants’ bedrooms, 3 bathrooms and complete domestic offices. 
Central heating. Main water. Electric light. 
First-rate Garages and Ample Stabling, 2 Lodges and other Cottages. 
INEXPENSIVE GROUNDS, NICELY TIMBERED FINE WALLED GARDEN, LAWNS, ETC.; PARKLAND AND HOME FARM. 


PRICE £11,500 


Sole Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W. 





SURREY (BETWEEN GODSTONE & EAST GRINSTEAD) 


Convenient to Godstone and Horley Stations. 


COMFORTABLE RESIDENCE, Two Garages and 3 Cottages. 
300ft. up; well-proportioned ,; 
rooms; in first-rate order 


throughout. 


Inexpensive Grounds and Gardens of 
ABOUT 6 ACRES. 


Walled kitchen garden, greenhouse and 


3 reception rooms and _ reception hall, orchard. 


10 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 


PRICE FREEHOLD £6,500 


VERY SUITABLE FOR MODERATE- 
SIZED CITY FIRM. 


Central heating. Electric light. 


Main water. Gas. 





Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (14,047.) 


Telephone : KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1  ganericg Werai0* London. 


Mayfair 3771 (10 Lines) 














(Knight, Frank & Rutley’s advertisements continued on page iii.) 
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HAMPTON & SONS 


6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 


Telephone: Regent 8222 (15 lines). Telegrams: ‘‘ Selaniet, Piccy, London.’’ 


SOMERSET AND WILTS BORDERS 


About 1} hours’ train journey from London. 


AN ATTRACTIVE RESIDENTIAL, SPORTING AND AGRICULTURAL ESTATE OF 453 ACRES 
id 
re, oi 


Extremely Handsome ga BEAUTIFUL GARDENS 
GEORGIAN HOUSE AND GROUNDS 


with walled Gardens, 
EXCELLENT SUITE OF 
RECEPTION ROOMS. 
18 BEDROOMS. 
5 BATHROOMS. 
COMPLETE OFFICES. 








FINELY-TIMBERED PARK 
WITH 5-ACRE LAKE 
2 FARMS, CRICKET GROUND AND 12 
COTTAGES LET AND 
Electric light. Co.'s and own water supplies. PRODUCING £612 P.A. 


Central heating. ‘ 5 
Hunting with 3 Packs. 


PERIOD GRATES AND 
TO BE SOLD 








DECORATIONS. . 

ca ye . rr. tie 
’ 7 Tk er , . ; ee Inspected and recommended by HAMPTON 
GARAGES, AMPLE STABLING. _ — LBA and SONS, LTD. 6, Arlington ‘Street. St. 
2 LODGES. ne James's, S.WA. (W.47,583.) (REG. 8222.) 

SPLENDID POSITION FOR GOLF, SHOOTING, HUNTING, ETC. ONLY 37 MILES LONDON. 
HISTORICAL PROPERTY IN A FAMOUS BEAUTY SPOT 
This Fine Old + ; “a HARD TENNIS COURTS. 


ADAM MANSION 


THOROUGHLY MODERNISED AND 
REDECORATED LN LAST 12 MONTHS. 


SQUASH COURT. 
SWIMMING POOL. 
LOVELY OLD GROUNDS. 


WOODLANDS, PARKLANDS, 
PASTURE, STREAM, Ete. 


Lounge hall, period staircase, 

4 reception rooms, 

Billiard or ballroom. 

15 principal bed and 
dressing rooms. 

Staff rooms. 

6 modern bathrooms. 


In all about 
70 ACRES 
Central heating. FOR SALE FREEHOLD. 

Main electricity, gas and water. 
GARAGE FOR 6. STABLING FOR 15. 
3 COTTAGES. 


Agents: HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 
6, Arlington Street, St. James's, S.W.1. 
(8.49,319.) (REG, 8222.) 








55 MILES NORTH OF LONDON 


Within easy reach of Bedford and Cambridge. 


SUITABLE FOR INSTITUTIONAL OR SCHOLASTIC PURPOSES 


ee 


HALL. 
4 RECEPTION ROOMS. LODGE, FARMERY. 


16 PRINCIPAL BEDROOMS. COTTAGES AND FLATS. 


11 BATHROOMS. 
20 OTHER ROOMS AND SWIMMING BATH. 


DORMITORIES FOR 55. 
AMPLE STAFF QUARTERS. GLASSHOUSES, Ete. 


GARAGES. STABLING. BEAUTIFUL GROUNDS 


Good water supply. 
OF 35 ACRES 
Central heating. 


Electric lighting. 





For Sale Freehold, Price £10,000 


Agents: HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, St. James's S.A. (W.47,443.) (REG. 8222.) 





ia ail gana SURREY — IN UNSPOILT COUNTRY 
BETWEEN REIGATE AND DORKING. 22 MILES FROM LONDON. 
VERY ATTRACTIVE SINGULARLY 
FREEHOLD RESIDENCE. " CHARMING GARDENS 
4 reception. With fine old trees and shrubberies, tennis 
Billiard or dance room (42ft. by 20ft.) 
8 bed and 3 dressing rooms. 
2 bathrooms. 


court, ete., sloping to a 
SMALL STREAM; 


in all about 


2% ACRES 


Co.'s electric light and water. 
Main drainage. 


FOR SALE 
AT A TEMPTING PRICE 


GARAGE. STABLING. 


LODGE, BUNGALOW, etc. 





Sole Agents: HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, St. James's, S.W.1. (S.14,069.) (REG. 8222.) 


Estate Offices: 6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 














LANA emery tam tare tS 











BRANCH OFFICES: WIMBLEDON (Phone 0081) and HAMPSTEAD (Phone 0082) 
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penne tog - OSBORN & MERCER en eee 


Regent 4304. 
MEMBERS OF THE CHARTERED SURVEYORS’ AND AUCTIONEERS’ INSTITUTES 











ms (1 SALE 


THIS BEAUTIFUL OLD DORSET MANOR HOUSE 


In first-rate order, having been remarkably well cared for by the Owner. BETWEEN AYLESBURY 
UP TO DATE with Electric light. Central heating throughout. Excellent AND BANBURY 


water supply (mains available). Gravel soil. 

Good hall, 4 reception rooms, 
12 bed and dressing rooms (5 with lavatory basins), 3 bathrooms. In_ first-rate 
Convenient for London, 


Hunting District. 


Stabling. Garage. Cottages. 


The scene of Thomas 

Hardy’s novel, “ Far 

from the Madding 
Crowd.” 


For Sale, Privately, an 


UP-TO-DATE COUNTRY HOUSE 
Well-planned, and containing a dozen 


bedrooms, good-sized reception rooms, ete, 


The subject of illus- 
trated articles in 
architectural books 
and “ Country Life. 


FIRST-RATE STABLING. 
COTTAGES. 


” 


Matured Grounds and Pasture, nearly 





Particularly charming and inexpensive Gardens with old yew hedges. 
There is an income of over £450 p.a. from the Agricultural portion. 
334 ACRES 
INTERSECTED BY A TROUT STREAM. 

First-rate Hunting Country. 
sole Agents: OSBORN & MERCER. (17.062.) 


30 ACRES 


Sole Agents, OSBORN & MERCER. 
(16,730.) 























NR. WINCHESTER COMPACT RESIDENTIAL AND SPORTING ESTATE IN SOMERSET 
In the Blackmore Vale Hunt, and convenient for Main Line Station. 


Much sought-after Sporting District, with facilities for 
first-rate Fishing, Hunting, Shooting, and close to S800 Af RES 
Golf Course. 
including several Farms, Village Inn, Woods, ete., and producing (irrespective of House, Woods and Lands 
in hand) an 
INCOME OF OVER £1,100 P.A. 
There is a 
South aspect. Secluded. amidst Charming Matured HANDSOME GEORGIAN RESIDENCE IN PARKLANDS 
Gardens, and Pasture. having 1L principal bedrooms, servants’ rooms, etc. Modern Appointments, Sandy soil. 
Joint Sole Agents: Messrs. BENNETT & CO., Land Agents, Bruton, Somerset ; and 
Messrs. OSBORN & MERCER, 28b, Albemarle Street, W.1. 


CLOSE TO DOWNS 
PANORAMIC VIEWS. 








BLACKMORE VALE Two hours by train 


DORSET HUNT. from Town. 
For Sale, this 7 
Well-appointed House 
Hall, 3 reception, 12 bed and dressing 


rooms (with fitted lav. basins), 2 
bathrooms. 





UP-TO-DATE COUNTRY HOUSE : ; 
Main electricity and water. 
OF MERIT Central heating. 
4 reception, 9 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. Main electricity. STABLING. 2 COTTAGES. 
; P B50ft. up, with avenue carriage drive 
Central heating. with Lodge, and surrounded by 


Beautifully Timbered 
Old Grounds and Park 


60 ACRES of 50 Acres 


For Sale at the very moderate price of £10,000. Inspected and recommended by 
OSBORN & MERCER. (15,890. ) 


STABLING. SQUASH COURT. 





Highly recommended by OSBORN & MERCER 
from personal inspection. (17,122.) 























ot nce a ct a th ANAM careseit dilitie. 








Delightfully placed in centuries-old 
Gardens, near the Downs. 


And a few miles from Marlborough and Savernake Forest. 
: A MILE FROM In lovely wooded country, 
THE SEA and surrounded by Beautiful 


Gardens and Grounds. 





WILTS. 





1% Hours South of Town 





TO BE SOLD. 


A MODERATE-SIZED RESIDENCE OF REMARKABLE CHARM 


containing panelled reception rooms, 14-15 bedrooms, 5 bathrooms, ete. 


Main electricity and every possible convenience. 





The Estate extends to about 


A Beautiful Old Period House 
One of the finest medium-sized Country Houses in the country. 500 ACRES 


The subject of a special article in “ Country Life,” and possessing considerable 


architectural and historical interest. This exceptional property has only just come into the market, and is for 
It has a dozen bedrooms, + reception rooms, 3 bathrooms, ete. Sale at a moderate price, either as a whole or with a small area. 
Up-to-date with main electricity, central heating, etc. 
Usual Outbuildings, Cottages, ete.; and nearly 50 Acres Photos, plans, ete., of the Agents, OSBORN & MERCER, who have inspected. 


E For Sale by OSBORN & MERCER. (17,001.) — Inspected and recommended. 























OSBORN & MERCER, “ ALBEMARLE HOUSE,” 28b, ALBEMARLE STREET, PICCADILLY, W.1 
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rumtnne: GHORGE TROLLOPE & SONS ween ect “eaten so. 


Grosvenor 1553 (4 lines). (ESTABLISHED 1778) 12, Victoria Street, 


25, MOUNT STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W.1. peseiecearaaanEN 





A CHARMING TUDOR RESIDENCE BERKSHIRE 
Approached by a long drive. IN AN UNSPOILABLE POSITION WITH DELIGHTFUL VIEWS. 
IN BEAUTIFUL RURAL SURROUNDINGS. THIS PICTURESQUE RESIDENCE 


About 37 miles from London, 


, sal 3 reception. 
3 reception, billiards, 











12 bed, 4 baths. 8 bed and dress. 
Electric light. 3 baths. 
Central heating. 
Good water. Main Services and 
GARAGES, Central Heating. 
STABLING, Ete. 
Charming and well CHARMING 
laid-out Gardens. 
About GARDENS. 
20 ACRES iat 
(further possibly In all about 
available). 13 ACRES 
FOR SALE 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE 
OR WOULD BE 
“a oul FREEHOLD 
All particulars of Owner’s Agents: GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, Further details of Owner’s Agents: GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, 

W.1. (5584.) W.1. (A.4682.) 

W. SOMERSET, with views of SEA and MOOR 30 MILES SOUTH OF TOWN 
Beautifully situate on the BEAUTIFUL UNSPOILED DISTRICT NEAR KENT-SUSSEX 
hillside and therefore difficult BORDERS, 

to adequately portray. THIS PICTURESQUE RESIDENCE 
£4,500 Modern, built in Tudor 
style with OAK 
FOR SALE OVER 200 YEARS 
OLD. 
{ most attractive and well- 

planned RESIDENCE, with & bed, 4 bath, 3 re- 

7 bed, 2 bath, hall, and good ception rooms. 


reception rooms, ete. 
Co.'s Services All modern 


OUTBUILDINGS. 
COTTAGE, 


conveniences. 
oe 
Basins 


in all bedrooms. 








1 
4% ACRES Central Heating. apt Es 
OF MATURED GROUNDS, 
ORCHARD, ETC. 6 ACRES FOR SALE 
Owner's Agents: GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, W.1. (¢.7130.) GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, W.1. (A.2796.) 

















wen: TURNER LORD & RANSOM weve: 


TURLORAN, Audley, 


London. 127, MOUNT STREET, LONDON, W.r. (3 lines.) 
HANTS SOUTH DORSET SURREY 


BEAUTIFUL COUNTRY. at, Taree ie. LOVELY CHIDDINGFOLD 
FISHING ON TEST 
AND SHOOTING 


can be arranged. 





Rural views to the Downs. 


ELIZABETHAN HOUSE 


TO BE LET FURNISHED Tastefully decorated and Furnished. 


CHARMING MANOR HOUSE 


12 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, 
play room, 


Electricity. Usual offices. 


Lattice Windows. Inglenooks. Large Rooms. 


8 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 3 good reception rooms, offices. 


Electricity. Water. Modern Sanitation. 











> > . GARAGE, ete. 
PRETTY GARDENS ELIGHTFUL THATCHED HOUSE.-Charm 
a ee, . ne of age ; modern comforts. SALE or JET, 
and Grounds intersected by lovely reach standing ‘high in about 1 Acre. 5 ioc, bathroom, OLD WORLD GARDEN. 
of the Test. 2 sitting rooms. Garage; Co.’s water and electric light. 
Immediate possession, Lawns, shady trees, terrace, etc. 
HARD TENNIS COURT. FREEHOLD £2,800 
or mig ve Let Unf ished on Lease.—Agents : TURNE 
LOW RENT FURNISHED a cones oa teem Foory wie yg TO BE LET FURNISHED 








ersusueo = MARTEN & CARNABY, F.A.I. (of LONDON) |. teepnone: 
—. Temporary Office: 23, CHURCH STREET, REIGATE Res Syee-s- 
SURREY—SUSSEX BORDERS CLOSE TO SUSSEX BORDERS 

' view of the difficult working Secluded position in delightful countryside. 

conditions and the restriction of 

traffic facilities, 

MESSRS. 
MARTEN & CARNABY 


have temporarily transferred their 
office from 10, Charles Street, 
St. James’s Square, S.W.I, to the 


A FINE EARLY GEORGIAN RESIDENCE, ABOVE ADDRESS 


approached by a drive. 8 bedrooms, bathroom, 








DELIGHTFUL . XVitH CENTURY COT-— 


3 reception. i i i 
GARDENS GARAGE. OUTBUILDINGS. LODGE from which they will be able to give TAGE, modernised and gy een tw . wealth 
‘ mR Sere pte gaa lio — : : : of old oak beams, inglenooks, etc. 4 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
Orchard and Paddock; in all their Clients better service than 2 reception rooms (one 24ft. by 19ft.), cloakroom and 
14 ACRES. is at present possible in London. excellent domestic offices. 


TO BE LET UNFURNISHED. £175 Per Annum Co.'s electricity and water. GARAGE. GARDEN. 
on Lease. FREEHOLD LOW PRICE FOR QUICK SALE. 
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Peed CURTIS & HENSON ite 


Grosvenor 3131 (3 lines) ** Submit, London.”’ 


LONDON 





ON THE KENT AND SUSSEX BORDERS 
500FT. UP, THE RESIDENCE COMMANDS VIEWS OVER MILES OF BEAUTIFUL COUNTRY. 


RECENTLY THE SUBJECT 
OF GREAT EXPENDITURE 
THE HOUSE HAS BEEN 
BROUGHT UP TO DATE IN 
EVERY WAY. 


Within a few miles of main line 
station and under 45 miles 
from London. 


LOUNGE HALL, 
3 RECEPTION ROOMS, 
12 BED AND DRESSING 
ROOMS, 

5 BATHROOMS, 
MODEL DOMESTIC OFFICES, 
2 OR 3 COTTAGES, 
LARGE GARAGE. 

Co.’s water and electricity. 





The Gardens, although a most beautiful feature of the property, can be maintained in perfect order by two gardeners. 


A series of terraces enables full advantage of the unique situation to be gained, the lower slopes merging naturally into 
the surrounding country. Tennis Court. 3 paddocks and woodland. 


FOR SALE WITH 60 ACRES (OR LESS) OR WOULD BE LET UNFURNISHED 


This property has been inspected by the Owner's Agents: CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, WA, who recommend it without hesitation. (15402A.) 








FAVOURITE PART OF SURREY (only 25 minutes ON ROYAL ASHDOWN FOREST GOLF OLD WILTSHIRE STONE HOUSE, situated well 
from Town).—Charming modern RESIDENCE, COURSE.— Attractive MODERN RESIDENCE; back from the road, modernised and in excellent 
designed in the Tudor style. 3 reception rooms, cloak- | mile from Forest Row. 4 reception rooms, 12 bed- order, 3 reception rooms, loggia, 5 bedrooms, bath- 
room, excellent domestic offices, 8 bedrooms (6 with rooms, 3 bathrooms, Central heating; main electric room. Electric light; central heating. Model home 
eo toga oe Allmainservices ; central light. farm; separate range of farmbuildings and farmhouse. 
heating. Large garage. Pleasant Gardens with tennis ‘ a : . ‘RPE RS COTPAGT 2 cottages. 
court ; in all about L ACRE in extent. GARAGE AND CHAU! ; EUR'S COT arrion a or ‘RES 

“a , . ‘ Delightful Gardens, extending to about 4 ACRES. 254 ACRES. 

Easy reach of Walton Heath Golf Course. For SALE, Freehold : te BRP. Biniehed: for : REE EIS 

For SALE, Freehold at half its original cost. OF SALE, EICCHMG, OF TO BE, PUMLBNOG, 20f FOR SALE, FREEHOLD. 


several months. 
Recommended. (16,308. ) CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W.1. (16,226.) CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W.1. 


























MIDWAY BETWEEN BANBURY AND LEAMINGTON SPA 


UNUSUALLY FINE STONE-BUILT MANOR HOUSE 


In splendeid Hunting locality. Main electricity: central heating: excellent 
water supply. 
The TUDOR MANOR HOUSE stands on high 
ground in unspoilt country. 
. 3 GARAGES, OUTBUILDINGS. 
A considerable sum has recently 
been spent in alterations and 


improvements. 


STABLING. GROOM'S COTTAGE 


se . . Delightful Grounds with formal and 
3 RECEPTION ROOMS, 9 PRINCIPAL BED 


AND DRESSING ROOMS, SERVANTS BED- 
ROOMS, 4 BATHROOMS. 


rose gardens, Tennis Court, kitchen 
garden, etc. Nearly 15 Acres in all. 





FOR SALE AT AN ATTRACTIVE FIGURE OR WOULD BE LET FURNISHED 
HUNTING WITH THE WARWICKSHIRE FOXHOUNDS AND OTHER PACKS. 








Confidently recommended by CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W.1. (15,031.) 
HAYWARDS HEATH (London only 45 minutes Tar Gadel ioc aun sak Geka a VIEWS OVER THE SUSSEX WEALD, on 
by electric trains).—A uniquely-situated PROPERTY, nacht otic in cock aa ok RALICEICS natiel Southern slope of Holmbury Hill, within easy reach 
commanding magnificent views of the South Downs ; i . — a h = = — - osaeae — lel of London.—Very ATTRACTIVE HOUSE containing 
cleverly designed House of Tudor Character. Entrance oie a fl co so as ee 5 - ee Pree 6 bedrooms, dressing room, 4 bathrooms, 3 reception 
hall, 3 reception rooms, 5 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. = preeeetl se ral hea itl siege cece Br rooms. Central heating; electric light and power. 
Main electricity and water. Garage. Well-planned an nate Sait cuddinioe, — » eae tel ane en Co.’s water; modern drainage. Chauffeur’s flat ; 
gardens on a southern slope with productive kitchen yathroom over), cottage, stabling. Beautiful grounds 2 garages. Lovely terraced gardens, with direct access 


with hard tennis court and well-timbered paddocks ; 


V be to Holmbury Hill, extending to about 1} Acres. ‘To be 
in all about 100 ACRES (would be divided). ? : 


garden; in all about 1 ACRE. Just in the market. 


Golf. Riding. Hunting. Recommended. LET, Furnished or Unfurnished, for a period of years. 
FOR SALE, FREEHOLD. CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, WA 
CURESS @ ESESOS, 5, Mount Seed, W.1. Agents, CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W.1. (16,185A.) 


























IDEAL FOR THE CITY MAN 
30 MINUTES FROM TOWN. EXCEPTIONAL GOLFING FACILITIES. 
An attractive 
MODERN RESIDENCE 


situate on high ground 
with excellent views. 
PANELLED HALL, 
3 RECEPTION ROOMS, 
11 BED AND DRESSING 
ROOMS, 
4+ BATHROOMS. 
All main services. 
Central heating. 
4 GARAGE FOR 4 CARS. P 
mara Sec eee COTTAGE. oe oe 


Charming well-timbered Pleasure Grounds with tennis lawns, borders and plantation, etc.; in all ABOUT 6 ACRES. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD AT A MODERATE FIGURE 


Owner's Agents: Messrs, CURTIS & HENSON ,5, Mount Street, W.1. 
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14, MOUNT STREET, WII SON & CO Telephone : 
GROSVENOR SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 e Grosvenor 1441 (three lines.) 


CHARTERED SURVEYORS, LAND AGENTS AND AUCTIONEERS 





One Mile Trout Fishing. 


JACOBEAN HOUSE IN WILTS QUEEN ANNE HOUSE IN HANTS SOUTH DEVON COAST 





TO LET FURNISHED OR FOR SALE. DELIGHTFUL MODERN HOUSE. 
TO LET FURNISHED OR UNFURNISHED. 14 bedrooms, 6 bathrooms, fine hall, 3 reception. 7 bedrooms, bathroom, 3 reception. Main Services. 
14 bedrooms, 5 baths, 4 reception. Perfect Order. Garage. Very pretty Grounds. 14 ACRES. 
Stabling; Garages; Cottages. Lovely Gardens and Park. Finely timbered Gardens and Park. 100 ACRES. FOR SALE AT BARGAIN PRICE. 





Agents: WILSON & Co., 14, Mount Street, W.1. Agents: WuiLson & Co., 14, Mount Street, W.1. Agents: WILSON & CO., 14, Mount Street, W.1. 


NEAR BRISTOL. IN THE BEST RESIDENTIAL DISTRICT—HIGH UP 
OVERLOOKING CLIFTON DOWNS 


BEAUTIFULLY-APPOINTED STONE-BUILT MODERN HOUSE 
IN PERFECT ORDER WITH EVERY UP-TO-DATE CONVENIENCE: PASSENGER LIFT; CONSTANT HOT WATER. 
ALL MAIN SERVICES; CHOICE FIREPLACES. 
6 BEDROOMS. 2 BATHROOMS. 3 VERY FINE RECEPTION ROOMS. STAFF SITTING ROOM. 
GARAGE FOR 4 CARS. CHAUFFEUR’S ROOM. 
NELIGHTFUL GROUNDS OF ABOUT AN ACRE. 
Recently the subject of enormous expenditure. 
A LOW PRICE WILL BE ACCEPTED FOR QUICK SALE 


Sole Agents: WiLsoOn & Co., 14, Mount Street, London, W.1. 
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sea JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK — ox2%, 


RUGBY, 
BIRMINGHAM, 44, ST. JAMES’S PLACE, S.W.1. (Regent 0911). NORTON. 





HILTERN HILLS.—Lovely rural district, under A LIST OF turrounded by private Parklands 
ty hour trom Toulon, Charming Modern’ REST: FURNISHED HOUSES ASAE ACOBEAN MANOR HOUSE: reson 


DENCE standing high in beautiful matured grounds. and modernised but with its original features intact. 






3 reception, 9 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Central heating and in Ff HOME COUNTIES, TI Zs WEST OF Large living room, 2 reception (one oak panelled), 7 bed- 
all conveniences. Extensive outbuildings and 2 Cottages. ENGLA ND AND ALL PARTS $ T ON RECEIPT caomt & Gathenowne. Make wales acit slnstet licht 
FOR SALE on very favourable terms, with about 10 or OF REQUIREM STS. Garage in keeping with the house. Pretty Gardens inter- 
40 ACRES. RENTALS FROM 5 GNS. UPWARDS sected by a fast flowing stream. PRICE £3,950.—Agents, 

Agents, Messrs. JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. Apply London Office, Messrs. JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s 


James’ Place, S.W.1. (L.R. 19,055.) 44, ST. JAMES’S PLACE, 8.W.1. (Reg. 0911.) Place, S.W.1.(L.R. 18,080.) 











AUCTIONEERS, LAND AND ESTATE LOFTS & W ARNER Telephone : 


Grosvenor 3056 


AGENTS, SURVEYORS AND VALUERS = 41, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. (6 lines) 


FURNISHED HOUSES IN SAFE AREAS OVERLOOKING BEAULIEU RIVER 


LOVELY POSITION ON A PRIVATE ESTATE IN THE NEW FOREST. 
7 miles from Brockenhurst and 14 from Southampton. 








BE K QUEEN ANNE HOUSE. 7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 4 reception 

RKS rooms, Electric light; central heating. Garage and stabling. MODERN COUNTRY HOUSE 
Attractive gardens sloping to river. 15 GNS. per week including in beautiful condition ‘ 
wages of gardener, and particularly well 


appointed, Lounge and 
4 reception rooms, 


DORSET ATTRACTIVE HOUSE, newly decorated. 4 bedrooms, 2 bath- cloakroom, 10 bed and 
rooms, 2 reception rooms. Electric light ; central heating. Well- dressing rooms, 3 bath- 
stocked “garde ns. 5 GNS. per week. rooms ; well-designed 

domestic offices with 

_ servants’ sitting room. 

Estate water and elec- 


BUCKS OLD WORLD HOUSE. 10-12 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, 4 reception tricity. ** Aga” cooker. 
rooms. Electric light; central heating. Garage and stabling. Independent hot water. 
Cottages. Good garden with stream. 14 GNS. per week including Ample fitted hanging 
wages of gardener and housemaid. cupboards and drawers. 


Exvcellent Cottage. 








HERTS MELLOWED BRICK. 7 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 3 reception GARAGE 
rooms. Electric light. Garage and stabling. Attractive garden OEE 
surrounded by moat. 15 GNS. per week including wages of and Outbuildings. ¢ A Ra 
eee, THE PLEASURE GARDENS ARE CHARMING but inexpensive to maintain. 

, Hard tennis court. Kitchen gardens. Woodland walks and paddock. 
In addition to the foregoing Messrs. Lorts & WARNER have a large selection of 
houses available with from 4 to 20 bedrooms from 5 gns. per week upwards, and will ABOUT 6 ACRES FOR SALE 
be pleased to forward a selection on receipt of Applicant’s requirements Inspected and recommended by Lorrs & WARNER, 41, Berkeley Sq., W.1. (Gros. 3056.) 








MESSRS. LOFTS & WARNER 
ARE CONTINUING TO CARRY ON BUSINESS AT 
41, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.! 
WHERE ALL ENQUIRIES WILL RECEIVE THEIR CAREFUL ATTENTION 











Harborough. (Telephone : 2411.) 


FURNISHED HOUSES TO LET 
EICS.— IDEAL COUNTRY HOME. To Let Furnished THE WHITE COTTAGE 


pt. | B. L nope o> ty Secluded? aman oie SEAVILLE DRIVE, PEVENSEY BAY, wy fo ye pty “sar bakes tor the 

es 8. b g£ 8 . ronde oppor y to ren 3 she Oo > 
aera — 4 Fag he — -. Low te —_ to careful SUSSEX duration of hostilities, ultra-modern RESIDENCE occupying 
enant. mmediate let desirec wner on active service. - of the finest sitions the South Coast with rivalled 
Apply, Houuoway, Prick & Co., Land Agents, Market eT te oe ae tno views of sea and Purbeck Hills. The house fs constracted of 


4 double bedrooms, charming lounge, dining room, large 
kitchen (with “Ideal” boiler and refrigerator). 








Electric light. Gas cooker. Main drainage. 
SUNROOF GARDEN. GARAGE. 


Agents, Messrs, Crow, Dorking. (’Phone 2776.) 8. PAZZI, 80, —. Se. SURREY. Court Chambers, Hinton Road, Bournemouth. 


brick, steel and concrete, it has a strong natural air-raid shelter. 
Accommodation comprises : 5 principal rooms, 2 staff rooms, 
4 bathrooms, unique design of reception rooms, billiards 
room : -_ large garage. Beautiful garden = ard te’ —_ 
A af Re court. The whole magnificently furnished and equippec 
DORKING (reception area)—FURNISHED HOUSES VERY REASONABLE TERMS UPON APPLICATION. Special terms to include gardener-handyman. C; te an 
FROM 3 TO 8 GUINEAS. Can be viewed any time by appointment. easily with two servants.—Apply, Messrs. SEADONS, Palace 
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-woorrcrermess, JOHN DPD. WOOD & COX] ren tioe. 


London.’’ 
23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 
MAGNIFICENT VIEWS OF CARDIGAN BAY AND MOUNTAINS BEYOND 


HEALTHY POSITION, SOUTH-EAST ASPECT AND 
WITHIN A MILE OF THE SEA. 


WELL-BUILT RESIDENCE 


IN EXCELLENT ORDER. 





# RECEPTION ROOMS. 15 BED AND DRESSING ROOMS. 
1 BATHROOMS. 


Electric Light. Main and private water supply. Central Heating. 





PLEASANT GROUNDS 
and excellent kitchen garden, 
STABLES. GARAGES. 
RANGE OF HOME FARM BUILDINGS. 
68 ACRES IN ALL 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD LOW PRICE 


Full particulars from JoHN D. Woop & Co,, 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. (Tel.: Mayfair 6341.) (71,453.) 








IN ACCORDANCE WITH PREVIOUS ANNOUNCEMENTS, ALTHOUGH THEIR STAFF IS 
CONSIDERABLY DEPLETED, 


JOHN D. WOOD & CO. 


ARE CONTINUING BUSINESS AT THEIR OFFICES, 


23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 


SPECIAL PURPOSES VALUATIONS. SURVEYS OF CONDITION. SCHEDULES 
OF FIXTURES AND FITTINGS. PROBATE AND COMPULSORY ACQUISITION 


THE MANAGEMENT DEPARTMENT 


(with Clients’ Ledgers and Valuable Documents) is in the Country, but is controlled from London 


REGULAR INSPECTION, SUPERVISION OF REPAIRS AND GENERAL MANAGEMENT OF 
EMPTY AND EVACUATED PROPERTIES UNDERTAKEN 





VACANT POSSESSION, SUITABLE FOR PRIVATE RESIDENCE, INSTITUTION OR BUSINESS PREMISES. 


HAMPSHIRE 


IN THE ALTON-WINCHESTER DISTRICT 


THIS ATTRACTIVE HOME FARM. 
RESIDENCE . 5 


BUNGALOW AND PAIR OF 
450ft. above sea level, with distant 
views to the South. COTTAGES, 
11 PRINCIPAL BEDROOMS. 
2 DRESSING ROOMS 
2 BATHROOMS and 
SERVANTS’ QUARTERS. 
2 HALLS and 
4 RECEPTION ROOMS. 


Together with about 


109 ACRES 


OF UNDULATING PARKLIKE 
LAND AND WOODLAND 


(additional land adjoining can 


Electric Light. 
be purchased) 


Central Heating. 


Beautiful old Stableyard. 





GARAGES for several cars. FOR SALE at a MOST 
REASONABLE 
DELIGHTFUL 
GROUNDS. PRICE 





Strongly recommended by Messrs, JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. James's Place, 5.W.1; and 
JouHn D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, W.1  (60,528.) 





JOHN D. WOOD & CO., 23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 
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BOURNEMOUTH: F S S SOUTHAMPTON : 
ERNES ‘THONY B. FOX, F.S.L., F.A.I. 
ANEST FOX, 7.8.1; FA, OX & SON ANTHONY B. FOX, PSL, FAL 
i. INSLEY FOX PASI RAL LAND AGENTS BRIGHTON: 
R. ALEC HAMERO. BOURNEMOUTH—SOUTHAMPTON—BRIGHTON A. KILVINGTON, F.A.L.P.A. 





SOUTH HAMPSHIRE 


ABOUT 1 MILE FROM AN EXCELLENT YACHT ANCHORAGE AND CLOSE TO THE NEW FOREST. 


Company's water. 
Electric lighting plant. 


2 GARAGES. 
Gravel subsoil. 


DELIGHTFULLY ARRANGED 
GARDENS 


with wide lawns, tennis court, formal rose 

garden, kitchen garden, orchard and 2 

paddocks, the whole comprising an area 
of about 


A CHARMING HOUSE 


with a wonderful outlook; built in the 

style of an Essex Manor House and com- 

manding extensive views over unspoilt 

country and the Solent to the Isle of 
Wight. 


5 BEDROOMS. 
FITTED BATHROOM. 
3 RECEPTION ROOMS. 
EXCELLENT DOMESTIC OFFICES. 


4 ACRES 


FOR SALE OR TO BE LET 
FURNISHED. 





Particulars of Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 


11 MILES DORCHESTER, 2 MILES BLANDFORD. 
The remainder of the FREEHOLD AGRICULTURAL and VILLAGE PROPERTY comprised in the 


MILTON ABBEY ESTATE 


at Winterbourne Houghton, Hilton and Winterbourne Stickland. 





9 MIXED FARMS from 33 Acres to 194 Acres, 7 SMALL HOLDINGS from 4 Acres to 34 Acre 
214 ACRES OF ARABLE, MEADOW AND PASTURE LAND divided into 11 suitable Lots, 59 ACRES OF W OODLANDS in 2 Lots. 
85 ACRES OF DOWN AND VALLEY LAND; 52 OLD-WORLD COTTAGES, BUNGALOWS AND GARDENS, 2 SMALL RESIDENCES S AND GARDENS. 
15 Building Sites; School House; Estate Office and Agent’s Quarters; Village Stores; Piggery and Land; Butcher’s Premises; Spacious Barn; Allotments and Waterworks 
the whole extending to an area of about 


1156 ACRES 


Owing to Milton Abbas Village being unsold on September 14th, 1939, as a whole, the 47 Lots comprising the Village Properties will be offered for sale separately 
at Bournemouth with the above properties. 
Also 3 FARMS AT NOTTON, in the Parish of Frampton, near Maiden Newton, together covering an area of about 551 ACRES. 


FOX & SONS 


are favoured with instructions to SELL BY AUCTION, in 80 Lots, at their Property Mart, Cairns House, Peter’s Road, Bournemouth, on THURSDAY, 
OCTOBER 12TH, 1939, in Two Sessions, at 11.0 a.m. and 2.0 p.m. precisely 8 $8 previously sold privately). 
Solicitors for Milton Abbey Estate: CLAUDE MEESON, EsqQ., Midland Bank Chambers, Ringwood, Hants. 
Solicitors for Frampton Farms: Messrs. LORD & PARKER, 3, Foregate Street, Worcester. 


Particulars, plans and conditions of sale (price 2s.) may be obtained of the Solicitors (as above); or of the Auctioneers: Messrs, Fox & SONs, 
Bournemouth, Southampton and Brighton. 





SOUTH HAMPSHIRE COAST 


OCCUPYING AN EXCEPTIONALLY FINE POSITION WITHIN 2 MINUTES’ WALK OF THE SEA. 


2 SITTING ROOMS. 
SERVANTS’ HALL. 
GOOD OFFICES. 


CLOSE TO HARBOUR WITH EXCEL- 
LENT FACILITIES FOR YACHTING 
AND FISHING. 


18-hole Golf Course within half-a-mile. 
GARAGE, 


All main services. 


TO BE SOLD, 
THE GARDEN 


upon which a considerable amount of 
money has been spent, is well planted with 
a variety of flowers. 


THIS VERY ATTRACTIVE 
SMALL MODERN RESIDENCE 


of an unique design and in perfect order 


throughout. 
PRICE ONLY £1,475 
4 EXCELLENT BEDROOMS. FREEHOLD 


BOXROOM. BATHROOM. 





Inspected and recommended by Fox & Sons, Estate Agents, Bournemouth. 


DORSET 


IN AN EXCELLENT RESIDENTIAL DISTRICT, WITHIN A SHORT DISTANCE FROM AN INTERESTING MARKET TOWN. GOOD GOLFING AVAILABLE; 
FEW MILES FROM THE COAST. 


-—", 





TO BE SOLD, GARAGE. GREENHOUSE. 


This Very Attractive 
Small 


FREEHOLD RESIDENCE 


COMPANY’S ELECTRIC LIGHT, 
GAS AND WATER. 


standing in sheltered, timbered grounds, PICTURESQUE GROUNDS 
and containing : 
laid out with 


5 BEDROOMS. BATHROOM, 
LAWNS, PERGOLAS AND 
HERBACEOUS BORDERS. 


DRAWING ROOM. 
PANELLED DINING ROOM. 
STUDY. 


GOOD DOMESTIC OFFICES. PRICE £2,500 FREEHOLD 





Particulars may be obtained of Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 





FOX & SONS, HEAD OFFICE, 44-50, OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH (11 BRANCH OFFICES) 
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ESTATE H A R R O D S OFFICES See 


‘Phone: Ken. 1490. KNIGHTSBRIDGE HOUSE, and Haslemere. 
Grams : “ Estate 62/64, BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.1 Riviera Offices. 


Harrods, London.” 
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EMINENTLY SUITABLE FOR RESIDENTIAL OR EVACUATION PURPOSES. 
17 MILES SOUTH OF LONDON cl. 
Open and isolated position within easy daily access. 
COMFORTABLE 
COUNTRY RESIDENCE 
occupying a delightful situation in its own grounds 
and containing large rooms. 
Lounge hall, 3 reception, 12 bed, 2 bathrooms, 
complete offices. 
Co.'s gas and water. 
Own electric light (Co.'s supply available). 
Central heating. Constant hot water. 
Modern sanitation. 
2 Cottages. Garages (for 4 cars) and Chauffeur’s flat. 
Small Farmery. 
BEAUTIFUL MATURED GROUNDS; in all 
ABOUT 53% ACRES. FREEHOLD £10,000 


N.B.—The Residence might be sold with a smaller area. 
Strongly recommended by HARRODS, LTD., 62-64, Brompton Road, S8.W.1. 








AT A RESERVE FAR BELOW COST. 
RYDERS GROVE, OLD HALL GREEN, Nr. WARE, HERTS. cl. 
Only 25 miles from London amidst real country. 
GEORGIAN-STYLE PRE-WAR, 
FREEHOLD RESIDENCE 
MODERNISED; BUILT-IN FURNITURE. 


3 reception, 6 bed, 2 bath, maids’ sitting room, 
excellent offices. 


Electrical heating, with thermostat. Co.'s electric light. 
Own water supply, Up-to-date drainage. 
Large Garage. Outbuildings. 


WELL-MATURED GARDENS, orchard and paddock, 
the whole nicely timbered ; 


IN ALL ABOUT 34% ACRES 


For Sale (privately) or Auction, OCTOBER 3rb. 





Auctioneers: HARRODS, LTp., 62-64, Brompton Road, $8.W.1. (Tele: Kensington 1490. Extn. 803.) 


LOVELY VIRGINIA WATER ©.2. 


Half a mile of Golf Course and 200 yards from ’bus route. 


+e 












WELL-TIMBERED GROUNDS 


of over }? ACRE, 


PICTURESQUE RESIDENCE 


In a delightful woodland setting, 1 mile from 
station, with first-class train services. 


FREEHOLD £2,750 


Hall, 2 reception, 5 bedrooms (2 h. and ¢.), 
2 bathrooms, model kitchen and _ offices. 


Central heating (complete system). 
Inspected and strongly recommended by 
HARRODS, LTD., 

62-64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. 
(Tele.: Kensington 1490, C. Extn. 816.) 


Electric light and power. 


Co.'s gas and water. Main drainage. 


GARAGE. 





SURREY. FAVOURITE WOLDINGHAM DISTRICT c.5. 


S8O00ft. above sea level. 
GENUINE Xlilith CENTURY 
FARMHOUSE 
Large rooms; exposed oak beams, ete. 


3 reception, 4 bedrooms, maid's bedroom, bathroom, 
otlices, excellent cellars, lofts. 


Co.'s electric light, water, gas, ete. 

Garage and outbuildings. Central heating. 
Formal GARDENS, kitchen garden and woodland ; 
in all 
ABOUT 24% ACRES 
LOW PRICE FOR QUICK SALE; 

Or would be Let Unfurnished. 





Inspected and recommended by Sole Agents, HARRODS, LTD., 62-64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. 9 (Vele.: Kensington 1490, Extn. 816.) 


ON THE OUTSKIRTS OF BATH. A.D. 1620 (Reputed) cA. 


SUBSTANTIALLY BUILT 
STONE HOUSE 


3 reception, billiard room, 7 bed and dressing, bath- 
room, complete offices. 
ON 2 FLOORS ONLY. 
All Co.'s conveniences. Central heating. 








Main drainage. 
VERY CHARMING GROUNDS 
ornamental timber, tennis and other lawns. 
ABOUT 2% ACRES 


PRICE £2,750 
MIGHT BE SOLD WITH LESS LAND. 





Strongly recommended by Harrops, LTp., 62-64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. (T'ele.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 806.) 
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Telephone: 
Grosvenor 2252 
(6 lines) 
After Office hours 
Livingstone 1066 


COUNTRY PROPERTIES. 


CONSTABLE & 


TOWN HOUSES AND FLATS. 
2, MOUNT STREET, LONDON, W.|I 


MAUDE 


INVESTMENTS. 
(And at Shrewsbury) 








A GRAND POSITION 





IN SUSSE 
AN EXCELLENT MODERN HOUSE 


Particularly well fitted, enjoying panoramic views, and 7 miles from a main line station. 


HALL. 
4 RECEPTION ROOMS. 
15 BEDROOMS. 
5 BATHROOMS. 
Every modern convenience. 
COTTAGE. 
BUNGALOW. 
Fine Stabling and Garage. 
HOME FARMHOUSE AND 
FARMERY. 


GARDENS_- OF 
BEAUTY. 


Intersected by running water. 
IN ALL 58 ACRES 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE 


CONSTABLE & MAUDE, 2, Mount Street, W.1. 


LODGE, 


GREAT 


Sole Agents: 





X 


London 45 minutes, 








SPECIALISTS 


oa 


MERCER & CO. 


DISPOSAL OF COUNTRY ESTATES AND HOUSES 


SACKVILLE HOUSE, 40, PICCADILLY, W.1. Telephone : 


REGENT 2481. 





WITH 4 ACRES. 


maintain and in excellent order. 
Agents: F. L. MerceR & Co., Sackville House, 40, 
(Entrance in Sackville Street.) Tel. : 


CONSPICUOUSLY ATTRACTIVE at £2,500 


SURREY AND SUSSEX BORDERS 





Basins in principal bedrooms. All main services. 2 Garages. 


Regent 2481. 


including delightful A luxuriously ap- 
gardens and 2 pad- pointed modern 


docks planted with HOUSE of distinctive 
fruit trees ; 7 minutes architecture. Work- 
from Southern Elec- able with minimum 
tric service with quick of staff and in perfect 
access to City and order. Lounge (23ft. 


West End. — Very by 21ft.), 2 other 
charming small, yet reception rooms, 
spacious, house with model kitchen quar- 
drive approach 100 ters, 6 bedrooms, 3 
yds. long. Outskirts bathrooms, Polished 
of small town, yet oak floors, oak stair- 


pleasantly secluded : ease and panelling. 
3 reception, sun room, Central heating ; hot 
oak panelling, stair- and cold water in 
case and wood block bedrooms; main Hy 
floors, 5 bed and drainage ; electricity, 
dressing, bathroom. gas and water. 

Rein cdenhaen 

oe ral Hard tennis court. 


Delightful Gardens 

FOR SALE WITH 
Agents: F. L. MERC 
(Entrance in S 


Inexpensive to 





Piccadilly, W.1. 


16 MILES LONDON. NEUTRAL AREA 


Adjoining a noted Golf Course. 





EARLY 


SURREY 


Wreath, 5 . ~ 
of about an Acre and a Half. Two Garages. 
POSSESSION AT A MODERATE PRICE. 
Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. 
Regent 2481. 


ER & CO., 
ackville Street.) Tel. : 








WELLESLEY- -SMITH & CO. 

91-93, BAKER STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
Telephone: W elbeck 4583. 
EXTRAORDINARILY FASCINATING 
LITTLE JACOBEAN HOUSE 








OXFORDSHIRE 


(Triangle of Reading, Oxford and Newbury.) 


Beautiful condition, every labour saving device, old beams, 
brick fireplaces and other features. 





Hall, cloakroom, fine lounge, 2 other reception, 5 bedrooms 
(basins h. and c.), 2 servants’ bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 
Co.'s electricity and power. Central Heating. Co.’s Water. 
Aga Cooker. GARAGE. 

Easily kept Garden and Paddock, rough ground with ponds 
affording 

WILD DUCK SHOOTING. 
8% ACRES FREEHOLD £2,700 
Whole of contents if wanted. 
ABSOLUTE GIFT. SHOULD BE SEEN AT ONCE 
WELLESLEY-SMITH & CO., 


Inspected. as above. 








EICESTERSHIRE. 
HOLLOWAY, PRICE & CO., 


(ESTABLISHED 1809.) MARKET HARBOROUGH. 
LAND AND HOUSE AGENTS 














ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT 


TO BE LET 


(In Safety Zone Ne 





A PARTICU LARLY ATTRACTIVE AND CHOICELY FURNISHED LAKESIDE RESIDENCE, 
beautifully situated with superb views of the Langdale Pikes, Scafell Range and the Coniston Fells. 


The well-planned accommodation comprises :—Entrance an 
(3 with bath-dressing rooms), guests’ bathroom, 4 servants’ I 
domestic 
Central heating. “Esse”’ 
Public water. Thoroughly up-to-date drainage. 
TASTEFULLY LAID-OUT 

CRAZY-PAVED TERRACES. 

Further particulars from 


WILLIAM J. McYEY, F.A.L., 


Garage. 


cooking range. 


PLEASURE GROUNDS INEXPENSIVE TO MAIN 
2 GRASS TENNIS COURTS. 


St. Martin’s Buildings, WINDERMERE. 


FURNISHED 


ar Windermere). 





d inner halls, 4 reception rooms, 5 principal bedrooms 

yedrooms and a bathroom ; convenient and well-equipped 

offices. 

Electricity for lighting and power. 

Independent hot-water service. On — *bus route. 
N 


TA 
SPECIALLY RECOMMENDED. 


(Tel. : 247) 








temporary offices. 
10 bedrooms, 
up to 5 ACRES. 


Boscombe, 


BOURNEMOUTH (5 MILES). 
SECLUDED SAFE POSITION. 

ELL-BUILT FREEHOLD RESIDENCE in 

excellent repair; suitable private occupation or 
3 reception, 3 small entertaining rooms, 
2 bathrooms. Garage and Stabling. Grounds 
Only £3,500. 
Keys Sole Agent, R. GODSELL, 680, Christchurch Road, 
Bournemouth. 





RICK BUNGALOW (New).—2 reception, 2 bed, 

kitchen, bath (h. and c.). 

Southampton. 
Hants. 


Garage. 4 Acres. 8 miles 


£1,900.—HOULT, Shelley, Ower, nr. Romsey, 


£2,500. 2o eRe Crees. OROPOL: 


near Holt and Fakenham.—Fine country FREEHOL D 
RESIDENCE, in very beautiful surroundings, known as 
Wood Norton Hall, with gardener’s house and entrance lodge. 

4 well-proportioned reception rooms, 6 principal, 4 secondary 
and staff bedrooms, 4 bathrooms. Every modern convenience, 
central heating, electric mains lighting. Lovely well-timbered 
Grounds, wonderful Gardens and glasshouses; Garages, 
2 paddocks, tennis lawn ; 

IN ALL ABOUT 20 ACRES. 
Apply, ARNOLD, SON & HEDLEY, Norwich 


Early possession. 
Chartered Surveyors. 


and KNIGHT & Sons, Cambridge, 
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COLLINS & COLLINS 37: s0utH auptey street, 


GROSVENOR SQUARE, W.1 
LAND AND ESTATE AGENTS 


AGRICULTURAL LAND WANTED COUNTRY HOUSES 
FOR INVESTMENT SUITABLE FOR EMERGENCY PREMISES 
(WITH OR WITHOUT A MANSION) SURREY PROBABLY ONE OF THE MOST SUITABLE HOUSES: 
REQUIRED TO PURCHASE SCHOOL, etc. 20 MILES OF LONDON and adjoining an clectrified station: with 


. oo ae oi eer ‘ : . trains to Ww aterloo in twenty minutes. Large and well-lighted rooms ; main services 
IN BLOCKS TO ABSORB SEVERAL TRUST FUNDS RANGING FROM 


(alternative supplies); deep cellarage for storing er 4 and shelter, TO BE LET 
£25,000 UP TO £150,000 an 


UNFURNISHED FOR THE DURATION OF THE (Fol, 22,628.) 
GOOD PRICES WILL BE PAID AND THE 


BERKSHIRE (50) miles  London.)——-MAGNIFICENT STONE-BULLT 
MANSION, containing about 50 rooms, including a suite 
TENANTS WILL REMAIN UNDISTURBED. 


RALPH PAY & TAYLOR 


BEAUTIFUL AND — PART OF SUSSEX 


Sept. 30th, 1939. 











Telephone : 
Grosvenor 3231 (3 lines). 














Telephones: 
Grosvenor 1032-33. 


3, MOUNT STREET, 
LONDON, W.1. 


HERTFORDSHIRE, REMOTE BUT NOT ISOLATED 





PICTURESQUE HISTORICAL 
OLD HOUSE MANOR 
Entirely upon 2 floors, HOUSE 


3 reception, 7 bed- Elizabethan Period. 
rooms, 2 bathrooms. 4 reception, 10 bed- 
Main Electricity and rooms, 5 bathrooms, 

water. 


Central Heating. Main electricity. 


Water supply. 


Garage. Stabling. Central Heating. 
Cottage. Garage for 6 cars 
Tithe Barn. Cottane. 


Farmbuildings. re 
Hard court. Swim- 
ming pool, Paddocks, 


26 ACRES. ee fo oa 
FOR SALE OR WOULD LET FURNISHED OR UNFURNISHED 


Apply, RALPH PAY & TAYLOR. as above. (11,544.) 


SPORTING PROPERTIES— 
SHOOTINGS, FISHINGS, Etc. 


SCOTLAND, 
ARGYLLSHIRE—ISLE OF MULL. 
ESTATE OF _GLENFORSA.—Attractive Sporting 


Estate, near Salen, Mull, 2 hours from Oban. Moderate- 
sized Mansion House. ’ Deer stalking, 25 stags, 15 hinds. 
salmon and sea trout; shooting. Sheep stock mainly in 
proprietor’s own hands. Area over 15,000 acres. Will be 
re-exposed to PUBLIC SALE in Dowell’s Rooms, 65, George 
Street, Edinburgh, on Wednesday, October 4th, at 2.30 p.m., 
at reduced upset price.—For particulars apply “LINDSAY 
Howe & Co., W.S., 32, Charlotte Square, EDINBURGH. 


FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO. 
LONDON 


CHARTERED SURVEYORS. 


Hard court ; 2 moats: 
grass and woodland. 





5-22 (or more) ACRES. 
FOR SALE OR WOULD LET FURNISHED OR UNFURNISHED 


Photos from RALPH PAY & TAYLOR, as above. (6033.) 

















ORFOLK (in the heart of country).—Beautiful and 
very substantial small MANOR HOUSE to be LET 
unfurnished. 3 reception, kitchen, 5 beds, bath (h. and c.). 
Electric light, good water. Garage. Sheltered and well- 
wooded position. Mixed shoot over 360 Acres available.— 
Apply, OLLARDS, Solicitors, Wisbech. 


CHANNEL ISLANDS, Etc. 


CHANNEL ISLANDS. 
JE RSEY £ gaiet sheltered bay ; 4 miles from town).— 
A 12-ROOM BUNGALOW and 5-room cottage, on 2- 
acre site, = pred all modern conveniences. For SALE 
Freehold.—WoopHAM SMITH & BORRADAILE, 5, Chancery 
Lane, London, W.C.2. 


DEVON AND S. & W. COUNTIES 
THE ONLY COMPLETE ILLUSTRATED REGISTER. 
Price 2/6. 

SELECTED LISTS FREE. 


RIPPON, BOSWELL & CO., F.A.I., 
(Est. 1884.) EXETER. 

















HAMPSHIRE & SOUTHERN COUNTIES 
17, Above Bar, Southampton. WALLER & KING, F.A.|1. 
Business Established over 100 vears. 














26, Dover Street, W.| 
Regent 5681 (6 lines). 


29, Fleet Street, E.C.4 


Central 9344 (6 lines). 


AUCTIONEERS. LAND AGENTS. 


UNFURNISHED AND FURNISHED HOUSES 
TO LET FOR LONG AND SHORT PERIODS 
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UNFURNISHED 
DISTRICT. ACCOMMODATION. SERVICES. RENT. 
REC. BED. BATH. 
1. PRESTBURY CHESHIRE ; ~ oe 29 7 E.L. C.H. £275 p.a. 
2. BENENDEN KENT ; R s 4 l4 2 All Co.’s. C.H. £350 p.a. or £400 p.a. furn. 
3. HURSTPIERPOINT. SUSSEX. . 1 4 14 3 All Co.’s. Or furn. 
4. KING’S LYNN. NORFOLK. ‘ « 4 12 3 i.L. and water. £150 p.a. or £370 furn. 
+ WOKING. SURREY. ‘ . 8 12 3 All Co.'s. C.H. £500 p.a. 
6. OAKHAM RUTLAND. ‘i « 3 11 3 .L. Or partly furn. 
7. RUSTINGTON. SUSSEX . ccs i) 2 All Co.’s. CU.H. £250 p.u. 
8. SHAFTESBURY DORSET. - « o 8 1 All available. £200 p.u. 
9 FROME SOMERSET. ‘ » 8 7 l E.L. £100 p.a. 
10. BETCHWORTH SURREY. . « 2 6 2 Gas and water. £175 p.a. 
ll. LINGFIELD SURREY. . » @ 6 2 All Co.’s. £145 p.a. or 4% Gans. p.w. furn. 
12. HEATHFIELD SUSSEX . ‘ - 3 6 2 E.L. Offers invited. 
13. DUNMOW ESSEX ‘ . . 2 5 2 E.L. C.H £110 p.a. 
FURNISHED 
l14. ASCOT BERKS . . - 6 32 7 All Co.’s. C.H. Offers invited. 
15. STOCKBRIDGE. HANTS 4 13 5 E.L. C.H. 25 GNs. p.w. 
16. BRACKNELL BERKS - 4 12 3 Ali Co.’s:. CH. 25 GNs. p.w. 
17. BEACONSFIELD BUCKS . j » 2 7 3 Al Co.'s. CH. 8 GNS. p.w. 
18. FRING W. NORFOLK 3 7 2 All Co.’s. C.H. 5 GNS. p.w. 
19. RADLETT. HERTS 3 7 2 All Co.’s. 10 GNs. p.w. 
20. HENLEY OXON - 8 5 2 All Co.’s. C.H. 10 GNs. p.w. 
21. HASLEMERE SURREY. . 2 5 2 E.L. and water. 7 GNs. p.w. 


SOME OF THESE PROPERTIES 


ARE ALSO OFFERED FOR SALE 


Full details from FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., as above. 
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THE MANOR HOUSE, GROOMBRIDGE, KENT 
344 MILES LONDON. 4 MILES TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 
10 (or more) BEDROOMS. 6 BATHROOMS. 4 RECEPTION ROOMS. BILLIARDS ROOM. 
GARAGE WITH 2 FLATS OVER. XVitH CENTURY GARDENER’S COTTAGE. LODGE. 
EN TOUT CAS TENNIS COURT. LARGE OFFICES OR PLAYROOMS IN SEPARATE BUILDING. 
ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER. CENTRAL HEATING. 


| 
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TO BE SOLD 


A GENTLEMAN’S MINIATURE ESTATE, SITUATE IN ONE OF THE MOST BEAUTIFUL PARTS OF THE HOME COUNTIES, WITHIN A 
SHORT DISTANCE OF ASHDOWN FOREST, ON THE KENT AND SUSSEX BORDERS, APPROXIMATELY 320FT. ABOVE SEA LEVEL. 
THE MANOR HOUSE 
A MELLOWED BUILDING OF SANDSTONE WITH MULLIONED WINDOWS IN THE TUDOR STYLE OF ABOUT 120 YEARS, FACING 
DUE SOUTH AND COMMANDING UNINTERRUPTED VIEWS OVER SOME 10 MILES OF UNSPOILED COUNTRYSIDE. 

The House is approached by two drives, the principal of which is flanked by forest oaks and the other by Scotch firs. 
DURING THE LAST FEW MONTHS THE WHOLE OF THE INTERIOR HAS BEEN MODERNISED AND TASTEFULLY REDECORATED, 
AND 18S LN FAULTLESS CONDITION. 


\ 





LOUNGE. BATHROOM. 
View by appointment only. 


For full particulars please apply to: WEST ONE SERVICES LTD., 155, QUEEN’S COURT, QUEENSWAY, LONDON, W.2. 
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Telephone: 
2267 (2 lines). 


HAVE 


PROPERTIES 


IN 





TO BE SOLD OR LET 


BRUTON, KNOWLES & CO., 


Estate Agents, Surveyors & Auctioneers, 


RESIDENTIAL AND AGRICULTURAL 


Gloucestershire and adjoining Counties. 


ALBION CHAMBERS, GLOUCESTER 


Telegrams 
Brutons, Gloucester. 


TOTTENHAM 
COURT RD., W.|I 
(EUSTON 7000) 


5, GRAFTON ST., 
MAYFAIR, W.I 
(REGENT 4685) 


MAPLE 


& CO., LTD. 





BEAUTIFULLY SITUATED ON THE CHILTERN HILLS 


MILES OF CHESHAM, TRING AND BERKHAMSTED. 


700FT. UP. FINE VIEWS. WITHIN 3% 





SUBSTANTIALLY-BUILT COUNTRY RESIDENCE 


Long drive. Lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, 9 bed and dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms, attic, ete., usual offices, maids’ 
sitting room. Co.'s electric light. Partial central heating. 
2 COTTAGES. LARGE GARAGE. STABLES. GREENHOUSE. 





BEAUTIFUL GARDENS, lawns, tennis court, rose garden, terrace and paddocks; in all about 7 ACRES (additional 





App 
Road, 
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SEVERAL 


TO BE LET and 
FOR SALE. 


1770-2.) 


BOGNOR REGIS AND DISTRICT 


GOOD-CLASS FURNISHED HOUSES 


jy: TREGEAR & Sons, London Road and Aldwick 
Bognor Regis. (Tel. : 


32 Acres of grass can be had), 
FREEHOLD TO BE SOLD, OR MIGHT BE LET FURNISHED 


Illustrated particulars of MAPLE & Co., LTD., Tottenham Court Road; or 5, Grafton Street, W.1. 








ALDWICK, NEAR BOGNOR REGIS 
FE | WELL-FURNISHED 








MODERN DETACHED HOUSE 





EST SOMERSET.—! 1 
tural Property in beautiful surroundings. 
LE OF SEA FRONTAGE. 
very fine buildings, rich farm lands 
HEWITT and 


with over HALF-MI 
compact RESIDENCE, 
and matured woodlands. 


£10,000. 


Co., Land Agents, Exeter. 


**4.820,” 


—Unique Sporting and Agricul- 
200 ACRES, 
Attractive 


2 reception, 4 bedrooms (interior sprung mattresses), 
electric fires, kitchen and scullery, bath (h. and ec. 
separate lavatory.) Big garage. Electric light. 
Large gardens back and front. Middle October to 
end of February. 


Wireless. Teleplone, 





O_SUB-LET FURNISHED OR UNFUR- 
go a 
tdmunds. 


Bury St. 


Central heating ; 
c/o COUNTRY LIFE Offices, 2- 


HOUSE, 
6 bedrooms, 
every comfort ; 


Garden, W.C.2. 


private 
3 reception, 
hard court.—“ 
10, Tavistock Street, Covent 


estate 


near 
2 baths. 
A.530,” 


PLATE INCLUDED. EVERY HOME COMFORT. 
OUT OF THE DANGER ZONE. 
Terms on Application. 
HARRY HALL, 181, Oxford St., W.1. 


(Phone: Gerrard 4905.) 








SHOOTINGS, FISHINGS, Etc. 





T? LET.—1,000 Acre 
particulars from the MANAGER, Estate Office, 
Manor, Bygrave, 


Baldock, Herts. 


Shoot in North 


Herts.—Full Oo US 


Bygrave to 











” ane MIDLANDS AND OTHER COUNTIES.” 


AND. HUNTING BOXES available, 
ES or NT. — For particulars apply: Miss 
hog Oakham, Rutland. (Tel. : 172.) 


ALISBURY & DISTRICT.—ESTATE AGENTS. 
MYDDELTON & M AJOR, F.A.1., Salisbury. 











DIXON, 





The clues for this appeared in September 23rd issue. 
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ACROSS. 


. What he was punished for 


was his look out (two 
words, 7, 3) 


. A woolly writer ? (4) 
. More than command: de- 


mand (10) 

Italian family derived from 
a noble stem (4) 

Follow (5) 

One would have thought an 
African variety would be 
~— still (two words, 


3) 

ss ye idle as a painted ship 

Upon a painted 
—Coleridge ( 5) 

A sea-net can be made of this 
material (6) 

With the cheek of a 
bronze cherub, perhaps (11) 

Dispatched (9) 

When an American gets one 
it doesn’t give him the 
hump (5) 

The Isle of Wight, of course, 
has a sea one (4) 

Ornaments that can be made 
in all modes (10) 





504 
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3. 
4. 


17. 
18. 


24. 
a4. 
24. 


26. 


. How cooks can make food 
. How a windjammer would be 
. It is up when the school 


. Buckingham but not Wind- 


. Plant, part human, part bird 
8 


“COUNTRY LIFE” CROSSWORD No. 505 


A prize of books to the value of 3 guineas, drawn from those published by Country 
Lire, will be awarded for the first correct solution to this puzzle opened in this office. 
Solutions should be addressed (in a closed envelope) “‘ Crossword No. 505, COUNTRY 
LirE, 2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2,” and must reach this office 


not later than the first post on the morning of Tuesday, Oct. 3rd, 1939. 


. Disturbing to the The winner of Cros;word No. 504 is 


queasy but food for 
the hungry (4) 

. “Listen, tireless 
workers!” they seem 
to say (10). 


DOWN. 

What the 23 chicken 
must keep up to get 
out (6) 

In getting mixed up 
with men she might 
do so (6) 

What an equestrian statue 
says it is? (5) 

and 22. Paradoxically, this 
strait and narrow London 
way has been a road of de- 
struction (two words, 8, 6) 


N 
© 


Mrs. Gordon, Bridge House, Gerrard’s Cross. 


w 
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look tired (6) 
attacked bya submarine? (8) 
closes down (8) 


sor (6) 
“There lives more faith in 
honest doubt, 
Believe me, than in half the 
——.”’ —Tennyson (6) 
To the reader it is not the 
same as the Spectator (8) 
The Scotsman to sound a 
reveille ? (8) 

















See 4 

See 1 down one 

Containers we all take about POON aocecssnnsennsosnesonsszinnnsnntnintsnansnitosinsnisnnsansrarssansainehtnteessaantaeensia 
with us (6) 

Infrequently done in 1 (5) Address ............. esi nce ti i ca nee 











SPARKING PLUGS 


Do not be misled by the clean and unworn appearance 
of the tops of the plugs in your car. As the wise 
motorist knows, it is the “ business" end inside the 
engine which slowly deteriorates and causes petrol 
wastage, “ pinking"’ and bad starting. Make certain 
that your plugs are not harming your engine and 
your “‘pocket”’ by fitting a new set of K.L.G. 
“Corundite"’ now. There are types for all engines. 
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Woe Wend has made instant friends in Pris families and 
professional circles. Its attractive blue, in Silurian Wove Style, places it 
ahead of the too popular grades. It is individual; it has distinction; it 
has character. Designed by the largest manufacturers of Fine Writing 
Papers in the World, Witte Wend carries a walermark of undoubted 
quality. Yet 120 sheets and 100 envelopes cost only 5s. Diestamping 
from 2s. extra. Stocked by leading stationers, who will be glad to demonstrate 
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UNIFORMS 
for 
WOMEN OFFICERS 


IN ALL BRANCHES OF THE 


NATIONAL SERVICE 





ORDERS 
for uniforms will receive 
PROMPT ATTENTION 





J. DEGE & SONS, LTD. 


Military Tailors, 


13, CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W.I 


Telephone: Mayfair 1325. Telegrams WHarkforward, Piccy, London 








E.H. BENTALL & CO., LTD. 


(ESTABLISHED 1805) 
Specialists in Machinery for the Farm 


TRACTOR IMPLEMENTS 
CATTLE FOOD PREPARING MACHINERY 


Your enquiries will be esteemed —May we send you our Catalogue? 


HEYBRIDGE WORKS, MALDON, ESSEX 
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BOURNEMOUTH 
ARLTON HOTEL, East ut— THE HOTEL BEAT. 
‘ive-star A.A. and R.A.C, t Sea- 
ths nte “views (Licensed) GLENBEIGH 
GLENBEIGH, CO. KERRY 


water baths. Uninterrupted sea views. 
FREE GARAGE. 


GARAGE, 60 CARS. Telephone: 6560. 

Ideal Holiday Centre for Touring the 
Kingdom of Kerry. Extensive 
grounds. SUB-TROPICAL GAR- 
DENS, in the midst of delightful 
Mountain Scenery. Lakes and Sea. 


Finest surf-bathingin Ireland. Three- 
and-a-half miles silver-sand beach at 
Rossbeigh. Golf links Dooks (9 holes). 
Open all yearround. Extensive good 
Rough Shooting ; finest Cock Shoot- 
ing south of Ireland on Lickeen 











SOUTH CORNWALL 
PENDOWER HOTEL, Ruan-High- 
Lanes, Nr. Truro. (Tel.: VERYAN 37.) 


4 SAFE REFUGE BY THESEA. Special Terms 
for Children with Nurses. Apply: C. F. LODGE. 





SIDMOUTH, DEVON 
BELMONT HOTEL 


SEA FRONT. 2 ACRES GARDENS 























Bedrooms with communicating baths and 
toilet, running water and radiators. 





WINCHESTER ROYAL HOTEL 


In Old-World St. Peter Street. 
Leading Hotel. Running Water. Fac- 
ing own Gardens. Very Quiet. Garage. 

Central Heating. 








Estate, reserved to our guests. Riding 
Stables attached, specially reduced 
terms this season. Exceptionally 
mild in winter. Turf fires. Homely 
and cheerful. Moderate terms. 
PERSONAL ATTENTION. 
*Phone: Glenbeigh 4. Telegrams: 
“The Hotel, Glenbeigh.” 
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Bassano 38, Dover Street, W.1. 
: LORD AND LADY HANKEY AT THEIR COUNTRY HOME 


4 Lord Hankey, Minister without portfolio in the present Government, is an Australian and was born in 1877. 

He was educated at Rugby. entered the R.M.A. in 1895 and the Naval Intelligence Department in 1902. In 
1916 he was Secretary to the War Cabinet, and in 1923 became Clerk of the Privy Council. The complete 
list of Lord Hankey’s official appointments is a long one, and few men have so varied and distinguished a 
record of public service, in their chosen field, as he. Lady Hankey, who is a daughter of Mr. Abraham 
de Smidt, formerly Surveyor-General of Cape Colony, was married in 1903. They have three sons and a daughter. 
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THE EVACUATION DEBATE 


HE debate on evacuation initiated in the House 

of Commons by Mr. Ede served several useful 

purposes. It gave Members on both sides of the 

House the chance of blowing off steam, and, whether 
they were championing the cause of the evacuees or of their 
hosts in the receiving areas, there seemed to be no lack of 
steam ready to be discharged. When all was said, however, 
a sort of fit of reasonableness seemed to seize the House, 
and they listened in comparatively acquiescent silence to 
the Minister’s defence of his department and his suggestions 
as to action which might be taken by everybody concerned 
to make a practical success of what really amounts to a 
kind of social revolution, now that the first plunge has 
actually been taken. Many stories were told during the 
debate, both of a harrowing and a comic nature, which 
served to show just where the trouble has arisen and is 
arising. ‘The social misfitting which causes so much amuse- 
ment can be vastly exaggerated, and on the whole the 
arrangements made, both by the evacuating and the receiving 
authorities, seem to have been not too ill conceived. As 
we said last week, in almost every community there are 
bound to be difficult cases, and in most of them a proportion 
which are clearly insoluble on a house-sharing basis. For 
such cases there already exist tribunals which are now 
clearing up without much trouble the woes of conscientious 
vegetarian billeters who have become the hosts of young 
carnivores or of orthodox young Hebrews who are con- 
fronted each morning with rashers of breakfast bacon. 
Apart from this, the fact emerges that a great deal has still 
to be done both by billeters and billeted to make the wheels 


of life run more smoothly, and that the authorities can do. 


a great deal even with their present resources to help both 
parties. On the whole, the provision of board and lodging 
for the children has been comparatively easy and grows easier 
every day. But everybody who spoke in last week’s debate 
was agreed that for one reason or another the mothers did 
not for the most part take kindly to a country which seems 
to them alien and strange. There are places from which 
refugees are already returning in large numbers to their 
homes in the danger areas, under the mistaken impression 
that the danger from the air is not likely to get any worse 
than it is at present, and that in any case they “ don’t like 
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the country” and “can’t stick it.” This trouble must 
be squarely faced. It is not merely the result of ignorance 
and prejudice on the part of the “ evacuees.” In all rural 
areas there are difficult questions of a purely practical 
nature which have yet to be faced. Rural services in the 
way of water, fuel, sanitation, health and transport are 
very strictly limited, as a rule, to normal requirements. 
Many cottages are, from a townsman’s point of view, already 
overcrowded, and there is still little extra bedding obtain- 
able. As for accommodation in public buildings, barns, 
stables and so on, there is still much to be done which 
requires careful preparation and the expenditure of money 
which is at present not easily forthcoming. 

Mr. Elliot had a good many reassuring things to say 
to those authorities and individuals who are doing their 
best without any certainty that expenditure on their part 
is justified. He raised the subject of the employment of 
empty houses, and made it clear that local authorities have 
the power, not necessarily to buy, but to requisition houses 
and to defray the expenses of fitting them up with the equip- 
ment which is necessary for the daily life of the home. 
All such expenses will be a proper charge against the evacua- 
tion scheme. Similar considerations apply to claims made 
by householders in respect of damage, to damage caused by 
infestation of bedding and household equipment, as well 
as to actual damage caused by the malicious or accidental 
destruction of property. The public health aspects of all 
these transfers of population are also being dealt with by 
the Ministry, and the local authorities have, it would 
appear, been given carte blanche in dealing with infectious 
disease and with the early treatment of cases of sickness 
which might be responsible for epidemics. Similar circum- 
stances affect individuals in much the same way. ‘The 
Defence Regulations are now so framed as to enable the 
Minister to recover the whole or any part of the cost of 
providing children with necessary medical attendance, and 
any householder, therefore, with whom an unaccompanied 
child is billeted may, without expense to himself, call in a 
doctor if he thinks it necessary. 

Yet the undeniable fact remains that, at the very begin- 
ning of a war that will strain every nerve, and before the 
discomforts of winter have set in, hundreds of thousands 
of country people, generally of slender means, often advanced 
in years, face a prospect of unremitting grind and the destruc- 
tion of their household gods and domestic peace on behalf 
of guests half of whom entirely fail to appreciate their 
position, while many are ina position to pay for what they are 
receiving. A vast and complicated problem has been created 
that will require continual overhauling and adjustment. 





TO OUR READERS 


LSEWHERE in this issue will be found a leaflet 
explaining that readers can be of material assist- 
ance to the publishers of “Country Life” in the 
difficult situation arising from the restriction of paper 
supplies during the war, by giving a newsagent or 
bookstall a regular order for it. Such an order will 
eliminate waste by curtailing the number of surplus 
copies in shops, and will ensure regular delivery. 

Readers who do not give an order now may find 
difficulty in getting copies in future, and ‘“ Country 
Life” invites its readers’ co-operation on the lines 
indicated. Will they therefore please order “ Country 
Life ” now, and in so doing use the order form inserted 
in this issue ? 

In our leading columns, on September 16th, we 
emphasised the need of some way of escape from 
the all-embracing atmosphere of war, and showed how 
“Country Life” proposed to make its proper con- 
tribution thereto. It will reflect, we said, but only 
as circumstances demand, the repercussions of war 
upon the realm it has, through half a century, made 
peculiarly its own. It will continue to illustrate and 
describe the homes, and the sports and pastimes of 
country-loving folk, the way of a bird in the air, the 
life of field and forest, and, in so doing, we believe it 
will provide, as the days go by, a welcome respite 
from the carking cares and anxious preoccupations of 
the daily round in war-time. 
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COUNTRY NOTES 


N a bright autumn morning, with the sun gilding 
the golden rod and the Michaelmas daisies in 
the back gardens below the railway, it needs all 
the newspapers and the silver balloons in the 
china blue sky to guarantee there is a war on. Yet these 
back gardens, so pretty and remote, have their part to play 
as surely as the guns and ’planes. Though the re-housing 
campaigns of recent years have destroyed many in all big 
cities, especially London, they are now seen to be an immense 
national asset, accounting in the aggregate for tens of thou- 
sands of acres of cultivated land. In peace-time they have 
been drastically sacrificed to regimented blocks of dwellings. 
In war they ensure to every householder so fortunate as to 
live in an old-fashioned way, a supply of those fresh vege- 
tables essential to health, which may become difficult to 
buy or obtain as the war goes on. The suggestions made 
to-day in the article “ London’s Green Finger” are as 
applicable to the larger as to the smaller class of town house. 
In the country local authorities are now taking steps to 
increase allotments, to the extent of encroaching upon 
commons if the local demand cannot be met in other 
directions. Unoccupied land, in many cases intended for 
development, is to be dug up first, but this has often got 
into such a foul state that, even though the common land 
may be poorer, there may be a tendency to overlook the 
former in favour of the latter. But it is important that the 
commons should not be permanently given over to allot- 
ments. As with noble gardens, the product of years of 
cultivation, which it is quite unnecessary to destroy, our 
commons have too valuable a réle in peace to be allowed to 
be permanently encroached upon, even though the official 
order says nothing about their eventual restoration. 


COUNTRY HOUSES TO-DAY 
|S greaage see of Country Lire until a year ago were only 
too familiar with the appeals that we made from time 
to time to save this or that country house threatened with 
the pickaxe. In the last twelve months the situation has 
so completely changed that the most unmanageable white 
elephant of a mansion is now securely harnessed to the 
war-time machine. Indeed, the more rooms and wings 
and outhouses a residence possesses the more desirable it 
has seemed. As emergency offices, storehouses, dormi- 
tories for evacuees, the interiors of these houses, still to 
outward appearance dreaming unconcernedly in _ their 
parks, present a spectacle that would have astonished their 
builders. A large number have been offered as hospitals, 
a great many more are now schools. Donnington Hall 
again opens its hospitable doors to prisoners of war in place 
of racing motorists. Blenheim, Bowood and Corsham, 
Crichel, Attingham, Lilleshall Abbey and Finchcocks are 
among those into which evacuated schools, public and 
private, have been transferred. In some cases the problem 
of transfer with which the authorities of town schools have 
been confronted has been solved by temporary amalgama- 
tions. Thus Lancing has welcomed Westminster, Shrews- 
bury Cheltenham, and Marlborough the City of London 
School. These and many other schools that are running in 
double harness will probably find themselves imitating Cox 
and Box where classrooms are concerned, though we have 
not yet heard that any have been forced to use their 
dormitories in relays, one school sleeping in the daytime 
and rising in time for the dawn of “ black-out.” 


AMENITY SOCIETIES 
} apricot rg the peace-time interest in the beauty of 
countryside and architecture is overshadowed by other 
cares, but the importance of safeguarding them, so far as 
possible, is rather increased than diminished. The societies 
existing for this purpose all have their work to do, and are 
continuing to function. The National Trust, in any case, 
has its numerous properties to administer as usual; the 
C.P.R.E. has an even more important réle to play than in 
normal times, for, during war, quite apart from damage 
by the enemy, irreparable harm may be done needlessly 
while thoughts are preoccupied. Most of the societies 


have combined to store their records at a country house, 
but are maintaining their London addresses. Both the 
Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings and its 
offshoot, the Georgian Group, are holding themselves in 
readiness to deal, if need be, with cases of damage to build- 
ings. ‘The Georgian Group hopes to be able to extend its 
scope as a result of evacuation. Many people interested in 
architecture now find themselves deprived of their usual 
occupations and in a new neighbourhood. In their spare 
time they could perform a useful work, and one that could 
be a welcome relief, by enrolling as “ watchers” for the 
Group, reporting buildings endangered or damaged ;_ or, 
if possible, making local surveys of noteworthy eighteenth- 
century buildings for future reference. ‘The Group’s 
address remains: 55, Great Ormond Street, W.C.1. 


MAROONED 
igen first days of petrol rationing have found all wise 
motorists with their tanks full, so that the pinch is 
still to be really felt. A bicycle finds out the uphill 
gradients in a remarkable manner and does not keep out 
the rain, while a ’bus is both slow and crowded and insists 
on starting and arriving at its own times. Still, "buses 
are a very present help if they are to be had ; the difficulty 
for those who live in villages some considerable distance 
from a station is often that there are no "buses : the petrol 
ration will not “run to” the daily journey to and from 
the train, and there is a real danger of being marooned. 
No doubt the difficulty will be largely overcome by the 
dwellers in a village making common cause on the principle 
of “ I’ll give you a lift to-day if you’ll do the same by me 
to-morrow.” Certain adjustments will have to be made ; 
the driven will have to get up earlier and go by the driver’s 
train or he must needs stay at home, and so must the shop- 
ping lady. This is, after all, a minor bad job of which to 
make the best. 


TO A FORMER PUPIL 
(ON HEARING OF HER ENGAGEMENT) 
‘* Be good, sweet maid, and let who can be clever,” 
But you were both, and beautiful as well. 
And I esteem me fortunate that ever 
I came beneath your innocent sweet spell. 


Well I remember how we toiled at Sallust 
And Cicero, the plot of Catiline ; 
It seemed a strange and heavy mental ballast 
For one whom Nature touched to issues fine, 


You'll scarce recall your aged Latin Tutor,— 

There is no earthly reason why you should ; 
But,—here’s my blessing on your lucky suitor, 

And thanks to you, whose goodness did me good ! 


a oe a 

TAKING LIBERTIES WITH TIME 

HE war is trying to play tricks with everything, even 

with so august and venerable an institution as time itself. 
The liberties with it, for instance, already taken by “‘ summer 
time ”’ are nowto be extended to the night of November 18th. 
The urban or non-agricultural portion of the population 
has always regarded the cows as being the obstinate and 
reactionary party in this matter and will rejoice that they 
have had to give way to some extent. ‘Then a motor 
engineer of ingenious mind at Cardiff has evolved a scheme 
whereby, through continual manceuvring with the clock, 
the dawn shall break regularly at nine o’clock throughout 
the winter months. Whatever the plan, the object is that 
people should save light and fuel, enjoy as much daylight 
as possible, and be able to get home, if possible, before the 
Stygian darkness of the “ black-out ” night has set in. If 
in this desire to get home they can be encouraged to earlier 
rising and earlier hours of work, so much the better, even 
though the long winter evenings may thereby seem longer 
than ever. Meanwhile, we hear that the Australians are 
likely to change their minds about “ timeless Tests ” and 
to agree that six days of five hours apiece will be sufficient 
when the England team visits them next. This is 
cheering alike in point of cricket and of general optimism, 
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A COUNTRYMAN LOOKS AT THE WAR 


THE PETROL PROBLEM—FOXHOUNDS—RIVER POLLUTION—TIN HATS 
BY MAJOR C. S. JARVIS 


” NIT” is a very overworked word, and it has to 
mean so many things. If you are in the Army it 
is a body of troops and you are merely an atom in a 
unit ; if you are a user of electricity it is a mysterious 
concoction of either watts, volts or amperes known 
only to the electric light company’s accountant who makes out 
the quarterly bills; and now it means a gallon of petrol. We 
all hoped that a petrol unit would mean four gallons, or at least 
two, but now we are disappointed to find that, as we suspected 
and feared, it is only one. In the outlying country districts the 
car has been regarded al- 
ways as an essential for 
shopping, and on the esti- 
mated consumption of 
petrol to the mile we have 
been trying to work out 
exactly how many times we 
can get into the village each 
month for ordinary pur- 
chases, and if the allowance 
will run to one trip every 
fourteen days to the county 
town for a visit to the 
circulating library and for 
those other items with 
which the village shop 
cannot cope. Those of our 
friends who live over twenty 
miles away will now belong 
to the same category as 
others of our acquaintance 
who live in India and the 
Far East, and who receive 
a card from us every Christ- 
mas. 
tc. -@ 

ONE way and another it 
looks as if the New 
Forest pony, on whose 
waning popularity I com- 
mented last week, is likely 
to regain some of his lost 
position. ‘There has been 
a general liveliness at the 
back of barns and cart- 
sheds, and old governess- 
cars and dogcarts have been 
hauled out to see if twenty 
years of dry rot has affected 
their wheels beyond repair. 
Soft soap is in demand 
also in the hopes that 
something can be done to 
soften the hard old harness 
that has been hanging on a peg for nearly two decades of 
peace and motor transport. There is a big run also on all those 
patent devices that are guaranteed to effect a saving of petrol of at least 
twenty per cent. This recalls the story of the very economically 
minded man who put into his car every device of this description that 
he could find, and every one of which was guaranteed by the makers 
to save twenty per cent. of the petrol consumption. When asked 
if they were all functioning according to the advertisements he was 
most enthusiastic. ‘‘’The only drawback,” he said, “‘ is that I have 
to pull up at a filling station every fifty miles to have the petrol 

pumped out of the car before it overflows.” 

. * 
* 

NOTHER denizen of the Forest, and one we could easily 
spare, that shows no sign of diminution whatsoever is the 
adder. ‘The first hot days of early autumn after weeks of cold and 
damp brought adders out on almost every sunny anthill in the 
heather, and there have been several cases of men being bitten 
by adders at a Territorial encampment. In my small orchard 
the hay was cut in July, but, owing to the weather, never pro- 
gressed beyond the cutting stage. It lay in small yellow dried 
heaps on top of the growing grass, and served a useful purpose 
as a sun-trap in two senses of the word for the adder. These 


little heaps of dead grass provided the only dry, warm spots in, 


the surrounding damp growth, and in a fortnight I killed seven 
adders of varying sizes as they lay coiled up in the sun. There 
used to be a very old man in Lyndhurst who made a living from 
catching adders and selling their fat as an unguent for rheumatism. 
Since his death it would seem that not only the adders but rheu- 

matism as well have been on the increase. 

* * 
* 

UNTING, we understand, is to be carried on for the time 
being with reduced packs and fewer fixtures; but, un- 
fortunately, a considerable number of hounds have already been 
put down. So far the difficulty is mainly financial; and, if the 
worst comes to the worst with drastic rationing, endeavours will 
be made to put hounds out to walk until the bells ring again and 
we try to pick up the broken threads of ordinary life once more. 





SOME OF THE ALL TOO MANY CUBS ARE PAST-MASTERS 
OF THE ART OF PULLET RAIDING” 


There has so far been no very great demand for remounts for the 
Army as in the last War, but sooner or later this may be expected, 
and hunting is the one thing that will keep our good horses in the 
country, or alive. Meanwhile the local poultrymen are delighted to 
hear that cubbing is to start, and that an end will be put to some of 
the all too many cubs who are not yet initiated into the way of 
hounds, but who are already past masters of the art of pullet raiding. 
* * 


GOME very good trout have been taken on the lower waters 
of the Avon, and probably owe their origin to the Ibsley 
fish hatchery, which has 
been putting in some thou- 
sands of fish of very large 
size. It is essential to free 
only big fish in this water 
owing to the presence of 
pike and chub, who would 
take a very heavy toll of 
the usual _ three-to-the- 
pound size with which 
rivers are generally stocked. 
A very feasible ex- 
planation was heard the 
other day of the reason 
why certain stretches of a 
river suffer from a slight 
form of pollution that kills 
off the food supply of the 
fish rather than the trout 
themselves. All obvious 
sources of pollution are so 
rigorously sought out to- 
day by fishery inspectors 
that any poisoning which 
may occur must be of a 
slight but insidious variety, 
and the suggestion is that 
this is caused by the sewage 
effluents of the various 
private houses on the water- 
sheds of the rivers. The 
sewage itself, after passing 
through the septic tank and 
the soak pit, is perfectly 
harmless to health, and the 
whole installation has been 
passed as suitable by the 
local sanitary inspector ; 
but what of the various 
strong chemical products 
that are used so largely 
in the household of to-day 
for various cleansing 
purposes ? One can imagine 
that they must have a pretty violent effect on the delicate water 
shrimps and fly larve in the river in which they eventually arrive. 
* 
* 

IN hats, that were very conspicuous the first few days of 
the war are not being worn to the same extent as formerly, 
and local officials of the evacuation and other services are now 
finding that they can carry on their work in the villages and 
hedgerows without this heavy badge of office on their heads. 
Like the troops in the last War, they are finding it not the most 
comfortable of headwear, and in these days, when one has naturally 
a weight on one’s mind, one does not require a weight on one’s 
head as well. One wonders why it has been issued as part of 
the uniform of the purely civilian services, as it was designed 
primarily to protect the head of the wearer against shrapnel 
descending at an angle or rifle and machine-gun bullets 
travelling horizontally. It is not particularly adapted to shield 
the wearer from scraps of bomb flying upwards, though presumably 
in might be of some value in the case of falling débris in a burning 
building. The tin hat, however, has come back to stay, and 
odd specimens are being dug out of their hiding-places of the 
last twenty years. It is extraordinary the number of uses to which 
this hat has been put. For a few years it graced the cottage wall 
as a reminder that Daddy served in the War ; but when this became 
unfashionable it was employed as a suspended cage for maidenhair 
fern in the conservatory, as a receptacle for odd nails and screws, 
as a pot for mixing paints, and as a drinking trough for chickens 

in the poultry-run. 





* * 


* 
VACUATION has now become rather like a game of poker. 
The local people make their discards, and every week the 
schoolmasters and evacuation officer shuffle the pack and make a 
fresh deal. By this means the apple-eating boy goes eventually 
to a fruitless Eden, and the lady with confirmed ideas about the 
necessity for a pint of stout every evening finds other quarters 
than with a leading light of the temperance world, whose walls 
are covered with painted photographs of blue-ribboned, whiskered 
ancestors who held out on the teetotal front in the past ! 
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WITH A ROD 
IN KASHMIR 


A DIVERSITY OF TROUT STREAMS 


ASHMIR trout fishing has been famous for many 

years, thanks to the untiring efforts of those pioneers, 

God bless ’em, who, after many setbacks, estab- 

lished the ova obtained from the United Kingdom. 

It is not unusual nowadays to meet, up some very 
remote valley, a keen fly-fisherman from England who has 
decided to leave his home streams for a season in order to 
spend the summer in the incomparable scenery of Kashmir. 
Travel is quick; a few days in a ’plane, followed by a rail 
and car journey, will bring the angler to Srinagar, that Venice 
of the East, where the broad Jhelum glides past the lines of 
houseboats, and the gondola-like shikaras flit from bank to 
bank. 

Conditions have greatly changed since the days when the 
subaltern and civilian left the burning plains with camp kit 
and rifle, and made the journey, by forced marches, to secure 
the best nallah suitable for their particular type of big-game. 
Srinagar, the capital, has spread in every direction. Modern 
houses are springing up everywhere. Motor roads, on the 
whole good so far as the main arteries are concerned, are 
slowly penetrating into the Lidder valley and towards the 
Bringhi. So-called “ fair-weather ’’ roads branch off from these 
through the more inaccessible valleys. 

Up-to-date information is indispensable to sportsmen who 
come from afar to tempt the grand little fighting fish. The 
organisation of the fishing is controlled by the State Game 
Warden’s office, through which applications have to be sent; 
they must be confirmed and paid for before March 15th annually, 
so that beats can be allotted. ‘The licence fees are graded— 
Rs. 7 per diem, Rs. 30 a week, or Rs. 200 for the season. After 
the licence has been issued, permits must be obtained for each 
beat and handed to the watcher, who superintends the area ; 
official shikaris are then allotted at a fee of Rs. 1 per diem, 
and such men must accompany the angler wherever he _ goes, 
irrespective of any private shikari whom he may wish to employ. 
They point out where the fish lie. Some are good, but many indiffer- 
ent, exasperating the old hand by trying, through over-keenness, to 
instruct him in an art which he understands far better than they do ! 
The normal restrictions limit a beat (of some two to six miles) to 
two rods, the number of trout which may be caught in a week being 
thirty-six. Fish below roins. are returned. On some of the rivers, 
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WHERE AHLAN AND BRINGHI MEET 





At this bridge the late Brigadier Campbell-Ross caught the record trout 


of 13} 1b. 


such as Lowest Sindh and Upper Nowbug, four rods are allowed. 

The main streams contain great volume of water, the trout being 
obtained on the extreme edges. Snow water comes down at uncertain 
times both day and night, and at such times trout cease to take. 
Logging is a curse; its season should be carefully noted before 
booking a beat, for an unfavourable time may ruin all chance of 
sport. Immense deodar logs are tossed down the Desu in May and 
June, and travel thence into the Upper, Middle and Lower Bringhi. 
In the larger streams artificial 
spinning baits are permissible, 
but the smaller streams are 
usually restricted to fly, or fly 
plus lure. 

The water is filled with 
natural food ; even small fish, 
when cut open, show that 
they have been gorging on 
frog and chush, a small in- 
digenous_ yellow fish. The 
size of the trout taken has 
greatly decreased, the bag 
usually consisting of small fish 
under a pound. Many large 
ones can be seen, but they are 
seldom tempted by artificial 
bait. The record trout, caught 
some three years ago by the 
late Brigadier Campbell-Ross, 
scaled 134lb.; he lost a still 
bigger one in the same river 
(Ahlan, in the Middle Bringhi 
beat) which succeeded in break- 
ing his rod. The writer, by 
way of experiment, tried a 
large plug in this very pool, 
moving a trout of quite 24ins. 
which merely ‘‘ touched,” de- 
parting for good after sampling 
the unknown apparition once. 

The water in the Ferozepur 
Nallah (opened 1939) would 
puzzle the expert, for it dashes 
down a steep gradient with 
great volume, broken by a series 
of waterfalls; the fish lying 
under immense rocks. Precari- 
ous wading takes the angler on 
to a slippery perch in mid- 
stream, so that it is impossible 
to follow a heavy fish should he 
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take. The writer had the exasperating experience 
of hooking, on a Kilroy, a grand brown trout of 
at least 6lb., which showed its bulk plainly as 
it swirled through the clear water, only to 
dash down three formidable waterfalls, thence 
out of sight but not out of mind, a broken 
cast being the inevitable result, while the shikari 
danced with rage. Great care is needed in such 
heavy water; canvas waders, worn with the 
locally made grass shoes, are desirable, if not 
essential, for a slip in these waters may result in 
the angler being killed instead of the trout. 

In the artificial streams matters are quite 
different, and even remind one of home, with 
the waving green weed, but with built-up pools. 
Recently opened water should always be applied 
for. Kothsu (opened 1939) is such an one. 
This beat is only available for two days in the 
week. Fly only may be used, and six fish, over 
12ins., taken. ‘The veriest tyro could not fail 
in such a paradise. The author completed his 
“day” in half an hour. The six trout scaling 
13lb., the biggest weighing 4lb. Similar types 
of streams are the Kokernag and Achabal. This 
latter is grossly over-fished, being only thirty-eight 
miles from Srinagar and approached by a good 
motor road, but it is only useful for the first 





A CHIROO OF 10lb. CAUGHT AT 
GANDERBAL 





A STRETCH OF THE MIDDLE BRINGHI 
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A POOL ON THE LOWER NOWBUG 


six weeks of the season. For lack of the expenditure of a few rupees the pools 
are not deep enough, the water scouring through them in a narrow channel. 

Approaching many of these reaches are “ fair-weather’’ motor tracks 
roughly bridged, hump-backed contrivances, one can call them no more, 
necessary to span the innumerable water channels. It is not uncommon to see a 
car perched on the top. Lorries sometimes crash through them, so that the 
unfortunate car that follows, some hours later, may break a wing or an axle. It 
is a land of timber, and labour is cheap, but repairs are tardy. Woe betide the 
unfortunate driver should rain fall ; apart from dramatic skids (chains and a shovel 
are essential), thirty men may be needed to push the car for some miles. These 
rough tracks, indeed, are so bad that many people will not drive over them. The 
transport problem is an important one, for it is often necessary to traverse sixty 
miles or more. In some cases dak bungalows are available. "The authorities are 
exceedingly obliging in allowing Forest Rest-houses to be used when not required 
by State officers on duty. The alternative is camping. A complete outfit can 
be hired in Srinagar and transported by lorry. Such a method is quite economical 
if spread over a longish period, but expensive for a week or so. All angling 
requisites by the well known makers 
can be obtained from the many 
tackle shops in the city, but 
carriage and a 50 per cent. duty 
double the home prices, so it is 
advisable to bring as much as 
possible. 

One of the joys of trout fishing 
is undoubtedly the beauty of the 
scenery in which it is done, be 
it in the shady, overhung reaches 
of the West Country or among 
the heather-clad Scottish moors. 
The Kashmir scenery in its varied 
beauty cannot be adequately de- 
scribed. The slopes of the superb 
snow-clad hills are covered with 
deodar, in the valleys are masses 
of wild flowers. Springtime brings 
a carpet of small mauve iris and 
large red tulips. Spirea fringes 
the large, rounded stones which 
border the river. Later in the season 
some fields will be covered with 
the saffron crocus and shimmering 
poplars and willows line the silver, 
dancing water. At intervals are 
grouped the dark, wooden villages 
with their chalet-like houses, at the 
base of which bronzed, naked chil- 
dren splash about in the water. 
Away in the distance lie the brilliant 
snow peaks of the Panjal range ; 
while in the foreground the ridged, 
curved bunds contain the water 
which during June and July reflects 
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the snows through the tender, yellow- 
green spears of the rice plants. After this 
the maize ripens, and the ponderous Hima- 
layan black bear wanders down from the 
mountains to eat his fill in the evening. 
Fragrant walnut trees are scattered about 
the fields and provide a profitable source of 
income to the villagers. As the milky, eau 
de Nil snow waters subside, the chances of 
engaging the larger fish increase ; it is only 
on the most favourable occasions that they 
will deign to look at the artificial baits, for 
there is little need for them to do so when 
natural food is so plentiful. A visit to the 
hatcheries at Achabal and Harwan, close to 
the famous Shalamar gardens, is interesting, 
for there the fry can be seen in graded tanks 
from the fingerlings to the eight or nine 
pounders which are sold for the table. 

Apart from the trout licence, an annual 
coarse-fishing licence can be obtained for 
Rs. 10; this includes the indigenous chiroo, 
which is often foul-hooked in the trout 
waters. On June 15th some anglers amuse 
themselves by going to Ganderbal to foul- 
hook these chiroo, which are then on the 
run, by means of a spoon heavily weighted. 
It is a poor form of sport; a trial morning 
produced a ten-pounder, also a_ twenty 
minutes’ run on a fish of about thirty to 
forty pounds which had to be followed down Re 
the swift, turbid current of the river for [| ToaE ” oIN 
some four hundred yards. Mahseer fishing A POOL ON THE MIDDLE SINDH 
(annual licence Rs. 20) can also be obtained at 
Baramulla, Rampur and Ningle after July rst. 

As regards trout tackle, a light oft. 
split-cane rod is quite sufficient for fly, 
while good sport can be had with thread- 
line. A selection of 2}yd. casts should be 
carried, varying from 3x to 1x. The most 
popular flies and lures are Silver Doctor, 
Jock Scott, Green Highlander, March Brown, 
Royal Coachman, Invicta, Watson’s Fancy, 
and Peacock Lure. ‘They are not very 
important ; the shikaris merely demand them 
because they are very conservative, “‘ all 
sahibs use them.” The writer used home- 
tied flies at one-tenth of the price with equal 
success. A visit to a zoo at moulting season 
produced some most fascinating feathers 
from the vulture guinea fowl with a very 
attractive Nattier blue which the trout posi- 
tively devoured. If any fly-tier can procure 
it, he will never regret it. A green and silver 
body is a killer anywhere. One dropper is 
sufficient. Small-hooked lures are inclined 
to lose good fish ; a No. 5 salmon hook, not 
too heavily dressed, not only takes the 
better trout but holds them. 

The most successful spinners seemed 
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to be 1}in. to 2in. golden Devons, Phantoms ae 

and Wagtails, weighted according to the sg 

speed of the current. Fly casts are also yes a se 
frequently weighted with one or two shot a ye Se =i ao Se 


for, otherwise, they are swept along the al 2 2 - er 
surface ; in amar to Press our Reson LOGGING IN JUNE AT THE JUNCTION OF THE DESU AND UPPER BRINGHI 
speckled friends it is often necessary to allow 
the tail fly to sink rather deep around the 
submerged rocks. Dry fly is quite possible 
on certain waters ; small hatches of fly are 
frequently seen, but few rises. As at home, 
the Coachman and White Moth are killers 
in the evening. Bigger fish can be obtained 
in the lakes, such as Krishensar and Vashan- 
sar, also on the Kishenganga, but it will 
mean a trek of some days, either on foot or 
on a hill pony with the accompanying string 
of coolies along a track leading through 
glorious scenery. 

The impression, after a lapse of some 
years, confirms the belief that the fishing 
is not so good as it was. ‘Trout are definitely 
smaller, while many waters are over-fished 
and show that some stretches should be 
closed for a rest. The income from licences 
must be considerable. If a small portion 
from the funds so received could be devoted 
to improving some of the pools, and especially 
the motor tracks leading to the various beats, 
it would be a stronger inducement to those 
anglers who come from afar and who are, 
; rather freely, expressing the opinion that 

: conditions could be greatly improved at the 
SIX (THE LIMIT) KILLED AT KOTHSU IN HALF AN HOUR expense of very little trouble and fore- 
Total weight 13lb., largest 4b. thought. RANA. 
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LAND OF 
MINES AND 
WINES 


THE “ SAAR SECTOR” 
IN WAR AND PEACE 


N a short time five years will 
have passed since this country 
made its gesture of peace in the 
Saar. That territory, which (as 
a unit of government) was 

created by the Treaty of Versailles, 
had become at the end of 1934 the 
chief apple of European discord. 
Its importance in the Peace settle- 
ment was due to the fact, long 
recognised both by French and 
Germans, that the nation which 
held both the coal mines of the 
Saar Basin, to give it its geological 
name, and the iron mines of Briey, 
close at hand in France, could con- 
trol the larger part of European steel 
production. Apart from this, the 
area was, like the neighbouring 
districts of Lorraine and Alsace, a 
border country of mixed race and 
mixed language. During the course 
of time it had been now under 
French, now under German rule, 
and the political, if not the physical, 
struggle for its possession had never 
ceased. The Versailles Treaty gave 
France absolute possession of the 
Saar mines as compensation for the 
destruction of her own northern 
mines and as part payment of 
German reparations. The district 
surrounding the mines was de- 
tached from Germany for fifteen 
years and formed into a separate 
territory administered by the League 
of Nations. At the end of 1934 
the time came for the plebiscite to 
be held which should decide its 
eventual fate. That fate might 
theoretically have been return to 
Germany, union with France, or a 
continuation of League administra- 
tion. As to the ownership of the 
mines, the French and German 
Governments had been able to 
agree to terms of re-purchase. But 
apart from this the plebiscite might 
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THE OLD BRIDGE AT 
SAARBRUCKEN 


well have precipitated an European 
conflict had not England intervened 
with her offer to police the area. 
And so it came that for the 
first time since the Army of the 
Rhine came home from Wiesbaden 
in 1926 British troops moved once 
more across the Continent and three 
battalions of infantry spent a strenu- 
ous but happy Christmas in the 
Saar. The result of the plebiscite 
is well known. The Saar went back 
to Germany and to Hitler. Much 
has happened since, and _ to-day 
British troops and British guns are 
again on the Continent, some of 
them—one may conjecture—not very 
far from the Saar. However this may 
be, the Saarlanders find themselves 
to-day in imminent danger of physi- 
cal, if not of political, destruction, 
lying as they do in a sort of No Man’s 
Land between the Siegfried-stellung 
and the Maginot Line. Not that it 
is by any means the first time they 
have been in the same position. 
The names of Metz and Thionville 
still speak of the epic struggle cf 
the Franco-Prussian War; the very 
name of Saarlouis is a reminder that 
Vauban built a great fortress there 
for the Roi Soleil, and away behind 
Metz lies Verdun with all its 
tale of slaughter. Sixty-nine years 
ago Count Moltke sat in Mainz, con- 
trolling the Prussian armies which event- 
ually broke through the “‘ Saar sector”’ and 
overran France. It was on August rst, 
1870, that the campaign opened when the 
French Second Corps occupied Saar- 
briicken, which is to-day being shelled by 
their successors from the Maginot Line. 
Although this article is not intended 
in any way to be a discussion of the 
probable strategy of the war which is 
now beginning, it is impossible to realise 
the military importance of this “‘ Saar 
sector,” where the opposing armies seem 
at the moment to be getting gradually to 
grips, without envisaging it as part of the 
grim line of almost impregnable fortresses 
stretching from the Channel to the Alps 
and without seeing facing it the Siegfried- 
stellung, which, according to some tac- 
ticians, is more in the nature of a zoned 
area allowing of greater mobility than is 
afforded by a chain of fixed fortresses. 
What the future may bring to this country 
no man can tell. It is possible that the 
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THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY BENEDICTINE CHURCH AT THOLEY 


Germans will concentrate upon this part of the French frontier 
only with the idea of containing the largest possible number of 
troops while the main onslaught is launched through neutral 
territory. But whatever happens, the lands which lie between 
the Moselle and the Rhine, and particularly the part of them which 
the Germans call Saar-gebiet, are bound once more to resume 
their ancient réle in history, rivalling Belgium for the title of 
*“ Cockpit of Europe.” 

Saarbriicken itself is not much more exciting than many 
other industrial towns. The old sixteenth-century bridge gives 
one a fine view of the town and is built on the spot previously 
occupied by the Roman and medizval bridges which gave the 
town its name. Some of the little country towns which surround 
it are typical of this corner of Europe—such a town as Ottweiler, 
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AN AERIAL VIEW OF A LOOP IN THE RIVER SAAR NEAR METTLACH 
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for instance, or the little village of Tholey with its thirteenth- 
century Benedictine abbey of which the church still stands. 
Though a very characteristic countryside only shares the threat 
of destruction with many another just as beautiful, it seems a 
thousand pities that this land of mines and wines should once 
more be laid waste. Though the Saar has a name in this country 
chiefly for coal and international troubles, any German wine list 
of discrimination will show you that its valley produces some of 
the most delicious and fragrant wines which in other lands are 
called ‘‘ Moselle.” The vineyards of Scharzhof, Wavern and 
Ockfen all lie in valleys branching from the Saar, and it was no 
doubt at Tréves where Saar and Mosel join that Ausonius drank 
deep of the wine of the Mosel, the Saar and the Ruwer and wrote 
his lyrical praises of the river. 
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LONDON’S GREEN FINGER 


BACK GARDEN VEGETABLES 
By DOROTHY TROTTER 


N the summer of their Coronation, King 
George and Queen Elizabeth went about 
London visiting humble homes, and leaving 
happy memories with their hosts. But one 
of these Royal visits is more widely memorable 

because Her Majesty, learning that a family with 
a cherished garden were to be moved to a municipal 
flat with none, exclaimed: ‘‘ How you will miss 
your garden!” Those kindly words have been 
treasured by countless Londoners, fighting, with 
political and commercial interests against them, 
to defend their homes and gardens against destruc- 
tion from within. Now that all London unites to 
fight destruction from without, it is little to ask 
that a truce should be called, that the pickaxe 
should be buried and the remaining gardens spared 
to grow food for London and solace her citizens. 

Then, too, pickaxer’s propaganda should 
cease, for it discourages prospective London gar- 
deners, and is accountable for acres of unenter- 
prising crazy paving with a few bedding-out plants 
and shrubs. It is of the totalitarian type, seeking 
to establish and justify territorial claims to sites 
for great multiple-dwelling blocks, by misrepre- 
senting gracious homes and gardens as “‘ old houses 
over-ripe for redevelopment” and ‘“‘ shabby 
cabbage patches.” But Londoners, to whom 
London means home, give the bright and blooming lie to 
pickaxe propaganda ; for, wherever they can till the few square 
yards, in little back streets, of airier remnants of the early 
nineteenth century green belt round London they prove that 
London’s poorer and truest citizens are a rural folk gifted with 
the green finger. 

Here are only a few instances : 

In the very urban and drab heart of South Kilburn a poor 
working mother of the artisan class grew such abundant sweet 
corn last year that when her son answered the national call she 
sent him off laden with “‘ corn cobs worth tenpence a head, for 
the Army,” as she proudly put it. Sweet corn is also the joy of 
a policeman in Dulwich. He stands six foot two, but last summer 
his fat healthy cobs towered above him. He and the Kilburn 
mother are adept at growing easier and more usual vegetables, 
but their sweet corn is their Londoner’s challenge to cautious 
country gardeners who describe it as “ risky.”” In a back garden 
on the west side of Brunswick Square—now, alas! destroyed in 
the name of science—another poor working mother, of the intelli- 
gentsia class, grew tomatoes, radishes and lettuces in what seemed 
a narrow, grim, dark backyard with starved and neglected soil. 
In this grand Georgian area she lacked the matey stimulus of 
gardening neighbourliness which persists in the more democratic 
and homelier planning of Regency and early Victorian London. 
But what she did could and should be done in those endless barren 
backyards to fine Bloomsbury houses, divided up into offices. It 
would cost the business people nothing to let tenants uf acighbour- 
ing working-class flats use these wasted spaces as allotments. 
Runner beans streaming up the high sooty walls would give them 
a pleasanter outlook ; and, if they would thus assist the national 
larder, it would be safe to promise them these decorative, gay, 





DWARF FRENCH BEANS, WITH CARNATIONS, NASTURTIUMS; 
COS LETTUCE IN FRONT OF BEANS AGAINST THE WALL 
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IN A MAIDA VALE GARDEN. Runner beans in the background, spinach 


seakale flourishing in half shade. 


Seedlings are seen in milk cartons 


scarlet runners, for they seem to love the humble Londoner as 
he loves them. They grow lush, long and heavily fruitful just 
where gardening books tell one not to put them—against cold north 
walls and in dark corners, for instance. 

They are abundant, now, with other vegetables, in a narrow 
bed overshadowed by buildings at Perrin House—a working-class 
scheme designed by Professor Adshead for the Willesden Housing 
Association, who, wisely, encourage their tenants to garden and 
provide them with beds. Quite recently a tenant there defied 
established horticultural tradition by growing fine, stout cabbages 
and cauliflowers, interplanted with bright patches of nasturtiums 
in a bed facing north-east and singularly sunless because the 
wall of the dwelling is barely nine feet away. Similar defiance by 
an old-established Portland Town family, Mr. and Mrs. Aldiss of 
Townshend Cottages, N.W.8, has produced year after year magni- 
ficent crops of tomatoes in a semi-shaded position. 

Wherever housing authorities provide gardens instead of the 
usual grim concrete or asphalt yard—which, incidentally, adds 
very considerably to the cost of a scheme—vegetables spring up 
almost as soon as the tenants are in. Often the tenants have 
never had gardens before and have no experience of tilth, but 
the science and love of it seem instinct in these working Londoners. 
They get plants growing healthily in no time, and are indefatigable 
hoers and weeders. This has been very noticeable at Kensal 
House (Capitol Housing Association), where Miss Elizabeth 
Denby, as housing consultant, gives them the great benefit of her 
advice and experience. 

With Miss Denby and others I am working to promote com- 
munal gardening in the gardens of professional workers who have 
neither time nor money to cultivate vegetables to the full capacity 
of their land, so that artisan workers with no gardens of their own 
may help in these gardens and share the produce. 
We are confident that a London garden planned 
for vegetables interplanted with flowers yields 
good looks as well as good food. 

My garden in Maida Vale is a testing ground. 
It may fairly be regarded as a typical London 
plot of about an eighth of an acre, for although, 
four years ago, it may have been rather sunnier 
and airier than the average, it has suffered sadly 
from the activities of the demon Development. 
In addition to the usual pests inherent in the 
heavy clay soil, it has been badly damaged since 
1936 by the erection of a large and aggressive 
block of ‘‘ luxury flats ”’ all along its party wall 
and only twenty-five feet away. Excavations have 
drained the soil of moisture and caused alarming 
cracks, and a concrete car-drive over the roots 
of trees growing the flat side of the wall cause 
them to take their main nourishment my side. 
Besides robbing my sun and air, the flats poison 
it by blaring loudly amplified radio sets and 
gramophones at open windows—they are doing 
so as I write—thus they sap the energy of gardener 
as well as soil. But despite these setbacks and 
the fact that it has only had myself, a self-taught 
gardener, tending it in my spare time, it produces 
valuable foodstuffs most of the year, supplying 
other tables besides my own, and it has been 
more commended for decorative effect than I 
dared hope. This year, because of the lowering 
war clouds, I have sacrificed many flowers—with 
a pang—in the hope that my land may feed 
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SHOWING A SCARLET RUNNER PERGOLA 
several families during the War. But I have stuck to an edging 
of sweet alyssum and a few groups of candytuft behind it. 
These plants take little space or food from the soil, and the 
continuous fat white roll of the alyssum looks and smells good. 
Now it is proving very helpful in black-outs as a guide to the 
paths. I have plenty of nasturtiums, too, and they provide food 
as well as gaiety. Their juice makes an excellent cold drink 
or hot soup, their leaves assist salads, and their seeds make a 
delicious pickle. Moreover, they will grow almost anywhere 
so long as they are given sand or coke ash mixed with lime at their 
roots. ‘They ramble over and screen untidinesses, and they can 
be planted out or even transplanted in full flower. I grow the 
climbing variety rather than the dwarf, because I can dwarf them 
at will by cutting off their shoots, which, if anything, improves 
the plants. These shoots make lovely decoration in flower vases, 
where they live for weeks and all their buds blossom. 

Carter’s improved Custard marrow seed has made gay, neat, 
round bushes in south-facing borders with nasturtiums draped 
round them. Their gourd-shaped fruit has been plentiful and 
delicious. It has more nourishment, substance and character 
than the usual marrow. It has been very popular steamed in 
its skin and served cold with mayonnaise sauce, cut in sections, 
like Cantaloup melon. Groups of Holborn Wonder dwarf French 
beans interplanted with picotee carnations look like little chinoiserie 
trees against a three-foot screen of nasturtiums of all colours hiding 
a seedling bed. Although it is not necessary to stake them, I have 
given them invisible wire supports which keep them upstanding 
and shapely. These forty little plants have given us three to four 
pounds of tender stringless beans every other day throughout the 
summer, and are still cropping heavily. My scarlet runners make 
an attractive arch, and fence, laden with beans. 

These bean plants have been raised, mainly, in milk cartons 
with their tops cut off and the bases pierced for drainage. ‘The 
seed was sown in these cartons and in flower-pots on the same day. 
Those in the cartons came on ten days sooner, so now every carton 
is saved. They cost nothing, and are far easier to store than 
flower-pots. Moreover, they insure the minimum of root dis- 
turbance in planting out, since the carton is so easily cut away 
from the plant. 

My main crop for years has been Spinach Seakale, sometimes 
called Silver Beet. It richly deserves the honourable mention 
given to it by Mr. W. E. Shewell Cooper in his valuable book, 
““Grow Your Own Food Supply.” Its virtues are numerous. 
It likes sun, but does well in semi-shade. ‘Two sowings, one 
in early spring, the other in late, provide food almost all the year 
round, and last Christmas I gathered it in the heavy snow and 
bitter frost. It makes neat, sturdy plants, every bit of which is 
edible, growing one to two feet high, but it is excellent when it 
has reached only six inches, and to pull the young leaves does not 
damage it. It does not bolt, and is easily transplantable at all 
stages of its life, which is a very important point in a small garden. 
I always sow more than I need so that others may have some 
plants. It is worth noting that it will grow well in flower-pots. 

The manners of Spinach Seakale are as good in the kitchen 
as in the garden. It requires the minimum of preparation, and 
practically washes itself. The fleshy, juicy stalks have a distinct 
flavour of their own. They are delicious hot with a cheese or 
Hollandaise sauce, and make an unusual and very tasty cold salad. 
These stalks have found favour with people who dislike spinach, 
and the leaves are often preferred because they are less acid than 
the orthodox varieties. The two together make an excellent dish, 
and this vegetable lends itself, with the utmost amiability, to cook- 
ing en branche. If five large leaves are rolled together, either round 
their own stalks or without the stalks, they can be pressed into neat 
rolls without the usual fussy process of tying with cotton, and 
cooked packed together like sardines. Five leaves and stalks about 
a foot long weigh a quarter of a pound before and after cooking, 
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which is another unusual feature. If three large 
outer leaves are pulled every other day in summer, 
and at longer intervals in colder weather, off each 
plant, thirty plants are ample to feed two people 
two or three times a week, and six people once a 
week. ‘Two pounds of this vegetable, steamed, 
give off a pint and a half of good juice. I have 
introduced this as a cocktail flavoured with a 
little garlic vinegar, salt, sugar and pepper. If 
this is well whisked a white foam settles intriguingly 
on the green liquid. This drink has proved as 
popular as tomato juice, and very much cheaper. 

Another winner has been Carter’s dwarf cos 
lettuce Nonsuch. During this wet, sluggy summer 
it has been far less chewed than other species. 
It stands well for a long time without bolting. 
Even its outer leaves are tender and edible, and 
its appearance is so neat and compact that it has 
been much admired standing up perkily against 
a clipped hedge of golden privet behind an edging 
of sweet alyssum and candytuft. It likes, but does 
not insist on, the maximum of sunshine. It has 
done well at the foot of a north-facing wall in 
front of runner beans. 

Edible podded peas, which are so excellent 
in France, and aptly called ‘‘ Mange tout,’’ do 
well here, but to a single-handed, amateur and 
spare-time gardener they give far more trouble 
than the other vegetables, because they are a 
gathering-ground for all the London pests. 
I have not had time to treat these pests as 
they deserve, and, in a sense, I have joined their ranks, for the 
tender, crisp, translucent pods hang so temptingly that I constantly 
pluck and chew them as I go about my gardening work. I can 
thoroughly recommend them, therefore, raw as well as cooked, 
to those who like raw vegetables. They make an excellent sandwich 
filling in their raw state with strings removed. 

Many London gardeners waste the rottable refuse from 
their kitchens and gardens because, they say, they have no room 
for an unsightly and probably smelly heap. Such a heap is 
unnecessary. With the valued help of Adco I have kept my rotting 
stuff out of sight and away from nose in the largest-sized dust-bins. 
This helps to keep it moist, and the Adco does its chemical work 
quicker. My gas-mask has helped when it comes to emptying 
the contents into trenches. (I hope this may not be an illicit or 
irreverent usage of that grim appendage.) Nasturtium plants, 
incidentally, are very valuable as quick-rotting soft green manure. 

Under the Physical Training and Fitness Act of 1937 almost 
every conceivable sport and pastime, from football to beautifying 
exercises, and lectures on modern novelists, has béen encouraged 
and subsidised. But gardening was omitted. 

Gardening is the only exercise that is enjoyed by all ages of men 
and women from seven to seventy—and more. ‘Thus, an acre 
of private gardens can feed, air and exercise ten families from 
dawn till dusk most of the year, whereas an acre of playing-fields 
is only enjoyed by a very limited number of young sports-folk, 
out of working hours, only during a few months of the year. 

Now that the Minister of Agriculture has appealed to all of 
us to grow our own food, I pray that London gardens may be 
cherished and honoured as they deserve, and no longer scheduled 
as so much pickaxe-fodder; for transport of vegetables to 
England’s largest centre of consumption is now a serious con- 
sideration. London gardeners should dig for the future as well 
as the present fate of their city. 
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STOCKGROVE PARK. 
LEIGHTON BUZZARD 


The Seat of 
F. M. KROYER-KIELBERG, ESQ. 
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Built in 1929 from designs by Mr. W. Curtis Green, R.A., Stockgrove is one of the largest 
country house schemes carried out in the past twenty vears. 


OST of the large estates of Bedfordshire lie on or 
near the wooded greensand belt that runs east and 
west across the middle of the county. On the east, 
where the ridge is lowest and gradually merges into 

the plain, there are the parks of Old Warden and Southill, in 
the centre those of Hawnes and Ampthill, on the west that of 
Woburn. It is at the western end that the ridge becomes 
broadest and rises highest, the hills in places reaching 5ooft., 
and it is here, on the Buckinghamshire border, that Stockgrove 
is to be found, a few miles north of Leighton Buzzard. Though 
a great part of the estate is in Bedfordshire, the house itself 
stands in Buckinghamshire, on an eminence from which a grand 
view over rolling wooded country opens out southward. On the 
long drive leading up from the lodges at the lower end of the park 
you are constantly rising, and on your way pass between high 
banks of rhododendrons and along the side of a magnificent 
plantation of Scots firs before reaching the open parkland at 
the summit. Conifers flourish on the sandy soil, which in old 
days must have made this a vast heathland not unlike Hindhead, 
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1.—_THE ENTRANCE FRONT FROM WITHIN THE COURTYARD 


but hardwoods also do well, particularly chestnuts, and some 
fine old Spanish chestnuts stand beside the approach. 

When Mr. Kielberg bought the estate eleven years ago, it 
had a Victorian house which stood approximately on the site 
of the present one. He decided to pull it down and replace it 
with one more conveniently planned and more worthy of the 
commanding site. As the result of a limited competition, 
Mr. Curtis Green’s interesting design, based on Georgian 
precedent, was chosen. 

Stockgrove is one of the largest country houses that have 
been built since the last War. The scheme was not confined to 
house and gardens. It includes a smaller house across the park 
to the west, which Mr. Kielberg occupied while the big house 
was building, and where the family are again living since Mr. 
Kielberg has placed the house at the disposal of the War Office 
for use as a hospital during the war. It also includes a stable 
court with water tower, agent’s house, men’s quarters and 
gardener’s cottage, as well as a boathouse on the lake, and lodge 
gates at both ends of the long drive. For parallels to so 
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2.—_LOOKING DOWN THE APPROACH. ON THE RIGHT IS THE SWIMMING BATH BUILDING 








3.—_THE GARDEN FRONT AND THE TERRACES, FROM THE LILY POOL 
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4.—FROM THE COURTYARD, LOOKING BACK ALONG THE MAIN AXIS TO THE STABLES 
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5.—THE GARDEN FRONT FROM THE SOUTH-EAST 





6.—THE SOUTH-WEST SIDE OF THE HOUSE 
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7._THE PERGOLA WALK AND A GARDEN PAVILION 
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complete an example of country house 
building one naturally turns to the 
spacious pre-War years, when the large 
conceptions of the eighteenth century 
were more easily realisable than they 
are to-day. Not that Stockgrove is 
conceived in the monumental eighteenth 
century manner. In taking Georgian 
precedent for his inspiration Mr. Curtis 
Green has preferred the more intimate 
domestic tradition that developed in the 
provinces from Wren’s well bred brick 
buildings. The splendid rigour of 
Palladianism is too strait a jacket for the 
kind of living arrangements we require 
nowadays ; but the other side of the 
Georgian manner—the homely, informal 
Englishness that would out, in spite of 
all attempts to impose a rigid etiquette— 
is (pace the modernists) infinitely adapt- 
able, and meets our needs as well as 
ever. Also, it provides a style and a 
standard, when both are missing from 
contemporary architecture. 

The site and shape of the house 
were to a certain extent governed by 
existing levels and terraces, where, on 
the south side, the ground falls sharply 
towards a wooded combe. But other- 
wise there were no restrictions. The 
main garden front, facing south-east 
(Fig. 5), lines the terrace, and on the 
axis at right angles to this the whole 
scheme is planned. The drive, which- 
ever way you approach (from east or 
west), reaches this axis between the 
house and stables. Turning your back 
on the stables, you look down the main 
vista, passing between close hedges of 
cupressus with wide grass borders on 
each side to enter the courtyard through 
handsome wrought-iron gates. Fig. 2 
shows the formal grouping of the 
different elements, symmetrical but for 
the swimming bath building on the right. 
Interest and an increased feeling of 
depth are given by the different planes— 
first the swimming-bath gable, then the 
returns of the wings, and finally the 
main building within the courtyard, not 
seen completely but left open enough 
for its very happy composition of hipped 
roofs (anticipated by those of the return 
wings) to make its full effect. The 
asymmetry of the swimming bath wing 
is skilfully and successfully countered by 
the bell turret rising from the roof 
beyond, providing an accent just where 
the eye demands it. The scale of the 
house on this side is modest, the feeling 
intimate, and the homely effect of the 
small-paned windows is helped by the 
pantile roofs. These last, curved out 
a little at the base, fit neatly above the 
stone cornice without projection. Inside 
the courtyard, the centre of which is 
filled by a circular design of flagstones, 
the front of the main building comes out 
in the relief hinted at by the hipped 
roofs (Fig. 1). The central feature 
projects, while staircase pavilions fill 
the angles. The entrance doorway, 
perhaps a little high-shouldered in effect, 
has the owner’s shield, crest and motto 
above the pediment. 

The garden side in comparison is 
more broadly treated, as the site de- 
manded, though the domestic character 
is maintained in the scale of the windows 
and their green-painted shutters. Shut- 
ters are not only useful (or, shall we 
say, were in the summers that we used 
to have ?), but they can be made, as 
here, to give interest and contrasting 
colour to warm brickwork. The main 
front sits well on its terrace above the 
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8.—THE ARCHED VESTIBULE 


lawn (Fig.5). The centre feature is formed by a three-sided bay, 
in the upper part of which is a relief of a three-masted ship in 
full sail. On this side the walls are carried up to form a parapet, 
giving the long horizontal line which the terraces require. A 
noteworthy point is the treatment of the south end, where the 
wing meets the main block. As the plan shows, there is a deep 
re-entrant angle, and this is partly filled by a square projection. 
The result is not one but three bold right angles, giving a double 
setback (Fig. 3). Clearly these angles needed accentuation, 
and so the Georgian expedient of using urns was resorted to. 
These, however, are very attenuated examples, and the waved 
outline of their bases, where they are brought down on to the 
corner piers, has a not altogether comfortable effect. The eleva- 
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10.—LOOKING BACK ALONG THE WEST CORRIDOR 


Door-frames of Ancaster stone 
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9.—THE MAIN STAIRCASE 








tion of the wing (Fig. 6) provides further incident in its semi- 
circular bow and the three-sided bay beyond. 

The old terraces supplied the framework of the garden 
scheme, which, however, has been very much enlarged and 
developed. Portland stone and red brick are used in combina- 
tion for the architectural features with excellent effect. Below 
the retaining wall on the main front, in descending levels from 
north to south, are three enclosures, each hedged round with 
yew—first lawn, then formal pool, and finally rose garden beyond. 
A pergola, interrupted in the centre by a flight of steps, separates 
the lawn from the terrace. The charming rectangular pool is 
set within paved margins and borders filled with iris. At the far 
end a broad flight goes up to the terrace, where at the outer angle 
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11.—THE SWIMMING BATH 
Tessellated with peacock blue tiles; the roof sea-green 
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stands a pavilion with a roof, the gaily 
contrasting curves of which have an 
Oriental flavour (Fig. 7). As will be seen 
in the illustration, the pergola is con- 
tinued on beyond the steps, and a 
further flight goes down to the rose 
garden. Where the terrace is returned 
along the side of the house, it forms a 
wide platform, planted in August with 
formal beds of dwarf dahlias. 

It is time we turned to the interior, 
the arrangement of which assigns the 
main block and western wing to resi- 
dential use, the eastern wing to kitchen 
and offices. From the vestibule, dis- 
tinguished by pilasters of Ancaster 
stone and a four-part vault (Fig. 8), we 
turn right to enter a big hall, divided 
in two by Ionic columns. The walls are 
panelled in oak, and there are handsome 
doorcases with little reliefs of grouse, a 
hare and a salmon, inset in panels in 
the friezes (Fig. 12). The two doors 
seen in the illustration give access to 
the dining-room, which is on the garden 
front taking in the three-sided bay. 
From the inner angle of the hall goes up 
the main staircase (also of oak), which 
is a variant of a late Stuart pattern 
(Fig. 9). The newel heads—vases of 
flowers and fruits with pairs of birds 
absorbed in the task of eating them— 
are the work of Mr. Joseph Armitage. 
For the carving elsewhere in the house, 
as also for the plasterwork, Mr. Laurence 
A. Turner was responsible. 

The western wing has a long cor- 
ridor running along the courtyard side, off 
which open successively Mrs. Kielberg’s 
sitting-room, drawing-room, playroom, 
library, and subsidiary staircase. The 
drawing-room, which has decorative 
plasterwork between the panels and at 
either end two big mirrors made up of 
small plates, is hung with some of Mrs. 
Kielberg’s collection of modern paintings. 

To break up the long corridor and 
relieve it from monotony, a series of 
door-frames with ornamented lintels in 
Ancaster stone are introduced, as can 
be seen in the view looking back from 
the foot of the subsidiary staircase 
(Fig. 10). Beyond this stair, where the 
wing returns, there is a squash court, 
with a gunroom opposite, and, beyond 
again, the swimming bath (Fig. 11). 
This last has a barrel roof, painted a 
sea green shade, and clerestory lighting ; 
the pillars are in dark green, picked out 
in buff ; and the bath itself is tessellated 
with small tiles of a peacock blue colour. 

It has already been noted that the 
stables are sited on the main axis. 
Fig. 4 shows the vista looking back from 
the front door. The buildings are sym- 
metrically planned, with garages on the 
left and stables on the right and a water 
tower in the centre of the far side 
(Fig. 14). The tower is provided with 
a clock and four bells (hung beneath a 
penthouse), and is crowned with a pyra- 
midal roof. Beyond, the axis is pro- 
longed through the kitchen garden to the 
agent’s house on the crest of the ridge. 
Under the tower and at the entrance to 
the kitchen garden are further admirable 
examples of wrought-iron gates. For 
these, as for the gates at the entrance to 
the courtyard, the Birmingham Guild 
was responsible. Their designs follow 
eighteenth-century precedent, though 
only in retrospect, like the house itself— 
which, when the history of our second 
phase of Georgian architecture comes to 
be written, will surely take a prominent 
place there. ARTHUR OswaLD. 
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* A-COCKING OF HIS MEDICAL EYE” 


R. JAMES BRIDIE has a proper affection for Dr. 

Mavor and has written an engaging life of him. 

“One Way of Living—James Bridie’s Autobiography.” 

(Constable, 8s. 6d.) It seems to have been a busy 

life, though Mr. Bridie would have us believe it a 
slothful and easy-going one, depending for its achievements on 
fortuitous circumstances. At any rate, he cannot make it 
anything but an amusing one. He has divided it into ten 
epochs of five years apiece, beginning with grandparents and 
then parents—married by the Reverend James Wells, who, 
when about to undergo an abdominal operation, “ insisted on 
being opened with prayer.”” Then follows early childhood 
and so to Glasgow Academy, where a master known as Snubs 
suddenly, outrageously and astutely prophesied in the middle 
of a lesson: ‘‘In about fifteen or sixteen years you'll hear 
of Mavor. He’ll beat ivery one of ye.” One of the great 
Scottish schools at least does not lack its vates sacer in point of 
reminiscence. Nothing could be better than the picture of the 
classical master “‘ Big Bob,”’ fighting a losing battle on the question 
whether a boy, Thomson, knows anything about the ode “‘ Eheu ! 


fugaces.” The boy, by aid of surreptitious notes, wins point 
after point. The class chant the score in chorus: ‘‘ Thomson 
four, Robertson nil” and finally shout: ‘‘ You’re stymied,” to 
which Big Bob, a game loser, replies : “‘ I’m bunkered.”” Glasgow 


University is just as amusing and even more exciting than the 
Academy, with its tremendous nights of the Rector’s election and 
still more tremendous political fights, invariably started by a 
police inspector’s whistle. There are admirable portraits of various 
teachers of medicine, in particular the great Johnny Cleland, 
who had been taught anatomy by Goodsir, who had been taught 
by Knox, who had bought what Jerry Cruncher called “ scientific 
goods” from Burke and Hare. And so we go on (Mr. Bridie 
probably exaggerates the number of the young Mavor’s ‘“‘ plough- 
ings ”’) until at length we reach full-fledged doctoring, as a general 
practitioner, a consultant, an officer in the R.A.M.C. Finally 
the doctor’s skin is sloughed, the playwright emerges and, with 
a background of Mr. Bernard Shaw, Mr. Cochran and other 
eminent people, is just as good company as are the heroes of the 
nine earlier epochs. BERNARD DARWIN. 


Flaubert and Madame Bovary, by Francis Steegmuller. (Hale, 12s. 6d.) 


IN a letter to that literary termagant, Louise Colet, Flaubert says, 
“You have a love of art but not the religion of art.” It is the difference 
between talent and genius, and Gustave Flaubert was well qualified 
to point itout. Mr. Steegmuller gives to this religion of art in Flaubert’s 
outwardly uneventful life the sense of arduous endeavour and invincible 
determination that goes more often with accounts of physical prowess. 
After a survey of the first thirty years—during which Flaubert must 
have seemed to his neighbours little beyond a neurotic tied to his 
mother’s apron strings—the author takes us through the five years of 
hard labour that resulted in ‘‘ Madame Bovary,” and he makes it all 
both interesting and exciting. But the book also brings out richly 
the flavour of the two outstanding events in Flaubert’s life: his travels 
in the Near East, and his love affair with Louise Colet. The former 
constituted a purge “of Flaubert’s lusts after exoticism 

brilliant colour, heat, violence, grandeur, and filth.” The latter is 
shown in well chosen, well translated passages from the letters that 
passed between the two, and outlines a relationship sometimes dramatic, 
sometimes comic. Louise had all the devouring egoism of a pretty, 
pampered woman. But she soon learnt that it was as nothing when 
pitted against the egoism of a born artist defending his art from dis- 
turbance. Sometimes Flaubert was sublimely tactless in a letter, as 
when he innocently recommended Louise to take baths as an antidote 
to irritability ; sometimes admirably sincere in the expression of a truth 
holding good for any artist in any age, as when he wrote: “ I have never 
felt the necessity of the company of anyone. The desire, yes. The 
need, no.” Both life and art are to be found in this book. V. H. F. 





Kean, by Giles Playfair. (Geoffrey Bles, 12s. 6d.) 


EDMUND KEAN is, of course, a perfect subject for the biographer, 
for his life was a long procession of stormy, sensational, and often 
quite incredible incidents, and his character, as many- -sided as the 
parts he played, offers constant opportunities for the purpler style of 
writing. But Mr. Giles Playfair has not been trapped by the easier 
possibilities of his subject. He has produced a sanely planned and 
well documented life history, excellently organised and cogently pre- 
sented. It is, in some ways, a horrifying study. That Kean was a 
genius there can be no doubt, and Mr. Playfair very fairly points out 
that against the fickle adulation of the Drury Lane pit-mob of the period 
must be placed the fact that Kean’s audiences also included men like 
Hazlitt, Leigh Hunt, Byron, and Coleridge. ‘‘ No one,” he adds, 
“can seriously believe that they were so barren of taste as to be swept 
off their feet by acting which would make modern playgoers merely 
feel uncomfortable.” But a real terror creeps on one as Kean’s brief 
career is unrolled. His uncontrolled manner of living, his fantastic 
amour propre, and his passionate temperament, made him enemies 
which all the fine acting in the world could never defeat, enemies like 
Sir Walter Scott, who described him as “a copper-laced, twopenny 
tearmouth, rendered mad by conceit and success.” But most people 
will concur with Mr. Playfair’s opinion that Kean was not mad. His 
obsession with the chieftainship bestowed on him by the Hurons, for 
instance, is by no means a lunatic symptom considered in relation to 
his general behaviour all through his life. It fits the character. Again, 
Mr. Playfair is very right in emphasising that the real turning-point, 
the absolute crisis, of Kean’s career was the Cox litigation, as a result 
of which he lost the entrée to the one world his soul craved—the gentle- 


manly and educated world. It is a fascinating book, and the chief 
emotion it inspires is one of pity, an emotion which is finely established 
by the author, who concludes by quoting Kean’s will—surely one of 
the most pathetic documents ever penned. 


Highways and Byways in the Welsh Marches, by 
(Macmillan, 7s. 6d.) 

THIS is a new addition to a famous series. But how different in every 
way is this volume from the other two on Wales by A. G. Bradley. 
Mr. Bradley made all his journeys on a bicycle, discovering for the 
reader a country he knew already by heart; whereas Mr. Mais takes 
motor "buses along ways he confesses are new to him. This line of 
country is the veritable “ fringe’? where the ideas, folk-lore, and even 
speech of Celt and Saxon have been grafted into each other, forming 
local types in people, place-names, and architecture. It is a subtle 
scheme, for the scenery bears its proper part, being the happiest blend 
of mountain and pastoral contrasts. The book is illustrated with pen 
drawings by Joseph McCulloch. EDMUND VALE. 


The Dark Star, by March Cost. (Collins, 8s. 6d.) 


IT is difficult to find a word of criticism for this remarkable book; 
unless it is that our emotions and imaginations are at times hardly 
equal to the strain of the author’s tempo and the rich diversity of her 
ideas. March Cost has gone from strength to strength, and to deny 
her a place among the foremost novel writers of the day would be to 
do her a grave injustice. Especially in the unravelling of her hero’s 
complex character has she achieved a notable triumph. Eden Loring 
—after a happy and idyllic childhood amid lovely Scottish scenery— 
becomes, after a period of frustration, one of the greatest actors of his 
day, and an equally unexpected stroke of fate brings him in contact 
with the child who is to be his pupil and finally an actress almost as 
famous as he is. Thus they become the double star, wheeling together 
through space until his ruthless ambition parts them for many years 
and almost, but not quite, too late he realises that “ love is the nether- 
side of the dark star.” To pick out an incident here and there, when 
so much is superlatively good, would be invidious, and there are times 
when one catches one’s breath at the sheer beauty and aptness of the 
author’s descriptions. It is in fact a brilliant and unforgettable saga, 
which could well be read a second time without any slackening of 
interest. 





S. P. B. Mais. 


Rogue Male, by Geoffrey Household. (Chatto and Windus, 7s. 6d.) 
The Confidential Agent, by Graham Greene. (Heinemann, 7s. 6d.) 
ON the wrapper of ‘‘ Rogue Male” we see the first incident in this 
timely thriller: “ I’? drawing a bead with telescopic sights on a Dictator 
whose identity we are left to guess. Thenceforward there is not a 
moment’s breathing-space. “TI” escapes, the trail is picked up by 
secret agents in London (actually in Holborn Tube Station, which 
leads to a murder in that of Aldwych), followed by both agents and 
police to Dorset, and finally by the arch-emissary to —, the remark- 
able hiding-place which is the scene of the greater part of the book. 
Readers of ‘“‘ The Third Hour” know that Mr. Household can not 
only excite but also write, gripping the mind by subtle character develop- 
ment and a certain personal standard of values. These qualities 
reappear here, and give the rogue male a vivid existence. But 
Mr. Household has set out to give us excitement, and will succeed 
in keeping both the ingenuous and sophisticated reader away from 
either newspaper or radio. 

Mr. Graham Greene’s Confidential Agent of a country torn by 
civil war also plays a lone hand against sinister odds in his mission to 
procure English coal for his Government. Apparently everybody is 
against him—not only the emissary of the other side, but the representa- 
tives of his own. Luckily, the coal-owner’s daughter falls for him, 
so, after exciting pursuits, beatings-up, murders, and arrests, the agent 
at last finds somebody who does not double-cross him. The story itself 
is good melodrama, but Mr. Greene’s literary technique makes it some- 
thing more. He is adept at creating atmosphere, so thick indeed that 
even his principal characters are blurred, while the subsidiaries tend 
to be sudden voices or vivid appearances in the murk. Yet there is no 
real obscurity, and his tenebrous style heightens the tension of a gripping 
book. 


Family Ties, by Marguerite Steen. (Collins, 8s. 6d.) 

THE sorrows of publishers are much less familiar, and therefore more 
interesting to novel readers than the sorrows of authors ; and in “‘ Family 
Ties ’? Miss Marguerite Steen deals competently and contemporaneously 
with some of them. Simon Crome has a rich, conventional wife, an 
undependable partner and a father-in-law who puts money into the 
business, and so secures for his unliterary mind and hypocritical con- 
science a galling control of it. What with one thing and another, 
including scandal and blackmail, the firm almost founders ; its struggles 
to keep afloat provide Miss Steen with ample material for a lively, 
knowledgeable novel. Her characters, major and minor, are alive ; 
settings and dialogue belong to the present day. Incidentally, there 
is a live author in the book, one of that almost extinct type that will 
have no dealings with modern methods of publicity, or indeed with 
anything but his art itself. ¥. H. F 


A SELECTION FOR THE LIBRARY LIST. 

Last Lectures, by Roger Fry (Cambridge University Press, 21s.) ; 
THE GRAND Wuiccery, by Marjorie Villiers er 16s.);_ It’s 
Too Late Now, by A. A. Milne (Methuen, 12s. 6d.) ; Ir NEVER CouLp 
HAVE HAPPENED, by Alice M. Head (Heinemann, 8s. 6d.); More 
THOUGHTS AND TALKS, by Sir Arnold Wilson (Longmans, 7s. 6d.) ; 
BriTIsH Crop HusBanpry, by H. G. Sanders (Cambridge University 
Press, 15s.); THE SAGA oF “‘ CimBA,” by Richard Maury (Harrap, 
8s. 6d.). Fiction : Four Part SETTING, by Ann Bridge (Chatto and 
Windus, 8s. 6d.) ; MoNksHOooD, by Eden Phillpotts (Methuen, 7s. 6d.) ; 
Tue FairHFut Years, by Robert Eton (Nicholson and Watson, 8s. 6d.). 
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The square fence in the foreground surrounds one of the shaft heads 


UCH of the beauty of 

the Cotswolds lies in 

its old stone buildings, 

roofed with grey- 

weathered stone tiles. 
Here and there along the length 
and breadth of the Cotswold range 
“‘ pockets ” of the precious slate 
are found. Occasionally a thin 
layer is come upon in fields, and 
the tiles so procured are known 
as “‘ maidens” or “ presents ” ; 
but the number of men employed 
on their fashioning has steadily 
decreased in the last quarter of a 
century. There was a time when 
slate quarrying was more or less 
a family tradition, grandfather, 
father, and son following each 
other into the trade. The young 
men to-day do not take so kindly 
to the work, and a number of 
quarries that formerly produced 
large quantities of stone each year 
are now closed down. 





W. Dennis Moss 


STONESFIELD CHURCH 





AN OLD PHOTOGRAPH OF COTSWOLD 
QUARRYMEN AT A SHAFT HEAD 





A typical example is provided 
by historic Stonesfield, a small 
Oxfordshire village on an eastern 
spur of the Cotswold hills, pro- 
bably unique in its ramifications 
of underground quarries, now 
disused, and approached at various 
points by shaft heads. In the 
heyday of stone quarrying a 
hundred men from the village 
were kept in regular employment 
all the year round. 

The villagers declare that the 
continued absence over a period 
of years of the hard frosts essential 
for the exposure of the stone for 
disintegration discouraged quarry 
owners from further excavations, 
and the shaft heads were filled in. 
A more reasonable explanation 
might be that the greater part of 
the stone had been worked out, 
while the difficulty in obtaining 
underground labour may finally 
have decided the matter. Which- 
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A SPOIL HEAP FROM A SLATE QUARRY 
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ever view is correct, no stone has been quarried for 
the last thirty years. Stonesfield village is built along 
a rising slope, and from its highest ridge the scene 
across the valley shows how extensive must have been 
the excavations. An aged inhabitant explained: ‘‘ The 
whole village be that undermined, each one of us be 
living on the edge of a precipice like.” 

The descent to the quarries was made by deep 
shafts, down which men were lowered one at a time 
to their work. The shallower, seldom less than sixty 
feet below the surface, were sometimes reached by 
means of an extraordinarily long ladder, but more 
usually a windlass arrangement, worked by a horse in 
elevator fashion, was used. In this case a short plank 
was attached to the rope and across this a man would 
sit straddle-wise. Children on their way to school 
would delight to run across the fields and wind the 
windlass, returning in the evening to bring a father or 
an elder brother to the surface again. A similar plank 
was employed to raise the quarried stone. The hours 
worked below ground were long, the work was hard, 
and the money earned a mere pittance compared with 
the present-day standard. The low roofs to the long 
subterranean passages forbade an upright position, : : 
and the men were forced to quarry the stone on their SORTING OUT OLD SLATES FOR RE-ROOFING AT BURFORD 


hands and knees. The actual process of quarrying 





was carried out from Michaelmas until Christmas, by 
which time it was calculated that enough stone had 
been raised to employ slaters in tile-making until the 
next “‘ fall.”” With the New Year, a suitable frost to 
enable the stone to be exposed for disintegration was 
anxiously awaited. Until the frost came no progress 
was possible with the work. The moon usually guided 
the watchers in their decision, and sometimes the 
ringing of the church bell would be the signal to 
summon the men from their beds and to the shaft 
heads. All that remains to-day to remind one of 
Stonesfield’s historic past are the enormous spoil 
heaps, flung up on the ridges from the workings below, 
and the sealed shaft-heads. Though occasionally 
opened to bury a villager’s dog, they are stoutly railed 
off, and carry a thick growth of bush and thorn. 
Their effect is not dissimilar from that of a disused 
colliery, but in infinitely more happy surroundings. 

In other parts of the Cotswolds many of the old 
quarries are still in production, and new ones are even 
being opened up. If a new quarry is to be worked, 
the turf is first removed and the rubble beneath thrown 
aside. The colour and texture of the stone varies 
from the first layer of pale chocolate to a greyish white 
at a greater depth. The stone is removed in slabs 
. : : Sere about a foot in thickness and rarely exceeding two feet 
A COTSWOLD ROOF AT PAINSWICK in length. These stones are termed ‘‘ pendles,”’ and 
produce the thin, slick tiles so much in demand 
The stones are carefully stacked and covered over 
by the grass turves to keep green and moist. 

With the approach of winter the stacks are un- 
covered, the stones laid out flat on the ground and 
left to be frosted. A mild winter, accompanied by 
drying winds, is likely to spoil the pendles, and slates 
will be scarce another year. In the early spring the 
stones are collected together into small heaps and are 
ready for the process known as “‘ splitting.”” Each 
stone is dressed into the largest rectangle possible, 
varying in length, width, and thickness. It is in these 
variations that the charm and texture of Cotswold 
roofing is obtained. ‘Three sides of each slab are 
placed on a blunt knife-like tool, firmly embedded in 
wood or stone and known as a “ slate-iron.”’ It is 
then tapped along to ensure cutting off in a straight 
line. The fourth side, left untouched, is for the peg 
hole which eventually will secure the tile to the roof. 
This peg hole is drilled—or, rather, tapped—through 
with a specially pointed hammer. The tile is now a 
finished article, and with others is neatly stacked until 
required by the builders. Each stack is said to contain 
five hundred tiles, but, in exaggerated inversion of 
the baker’s ‘‘ dozen ” of thirteen, the strictly accurate 
number is four hundred and twenty-five. Each stack 
is calculated to be sufficient to cover a hundred square 
feet of roofing. 

It is a little-known fact that in a truly laid roof 
the tiles are placed in the same position as originally 
found in the quarry. The tiles are hung to riven oak 
laths by a peg inserted through the small hole already 
mentioned. The longest tiles are affixed to the eaves 
and may be 24ins. in length, the following course 
22ins., and so on down the numerical scale, the ridge 
tiles diminishing to 6ins. When the roof is first laid, 
it is perfectly possible to see daylight through from 
inside. ‘This is corrected by an operation known as 
“* galletting.’’ Small, thin pieces of stone are wedged 
from inside the roof and between the tiles, and the whole 


OLD ROOFS AT SOUTHAM DELABERE of the underside of the tiling and laths is “‘ torched ”’: 
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a coat of hair-mortared plaster completely fills in the rough stones 
and effectually prevents snow and wind from blowing through. 
Each different length of tile has a name in the slater’s vocabu- 
The names are curious and were at one time a closely 
The layman must certainly find difficulty 
in deciphering such conundrums as the following: muffetty, 
long muffetty, wivett, long wivett, crowsfoot, short cock, 
long cock, long cuttings, maverday, short batchelor, long nine, 
middle nine, short nine, middle back, long back, and many others. 
Stone tiles were used in the district by the Romans, who 
may well have adopted a long-established practice. The mar- 
vellously fine Bronze Age dry walling of such structures as Belas 
Knap show that the use of the stone in thin layers was known 
in very early times. ‘The Cotswold slaters, whose traditions thus 
go back so far, developed an exquisite technique that reached its 
height in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries in the lovely 
grey villages. The charm of stone tiling is in its softness of 
outline, the “‘ valleys ’”’ between the roofs, flowing course on course, 
and uninterrupted by gutter or break. This style of roofing is 
known as “‘ swept,”’ and is the work of an expert as much as an 
artist if the weather is to be kept out. 
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Although cheap modern transport has introduced inappropri- 
ate and often hideous materials to the district, Cotswold stone and 
tiles have never before been in such demand and are used exten- 
sively outside the district and in places as far distant as Birmingham. 
The old-time quarriers could have had no conception of the 
extraneous demand that would arise for their stone, and the store 
set by it. 

The price has risen, and, were it not for substitute tiles 
now on the market and costing less, the Cotswolds might well 
be spoilt for all time by inappropriate roofs in hues of vivid 
reds, pinks, and blues. Many of the substitute tiles are excellent, 
and a concrete tile, varying in length and width, made at Abingdon, 
Berkshire, is claimed to be indistinguishable from the original, 
except by an expert. 

Happily for the Cotswolds, there live among its hills and 
little valleys men and women who set seemliness before cheapness, 
and, energetically supported by the Council for the Preservation 
of Rural England, whole villages remain unspoilt. Disfigurement 
is sufficiently localised for it to be possible to hope that a 
beautiful countryside may be preserved for at least another 
generation. JoAN ROBESON. 


GOLF BY BERNARD DARWIN 


AN 


HERE will, I imagine, be no more books on golf pub- 

lished in this country for some little time. If and 

when any of us play a round we shall be more concerned 

with air and exercise than with elaborate doctrine. I 
have, however, just received a very welcome present from its 
author in the shape of a golf book* from America. _ It is interest- 
ing, it is engagingly simple and direct, and, because of the 
different conditions in the two countries, it is written from a 
rather different point of view from that of most of our primers 
and text books. 

The author is Mr. Bernard Thomson—generally, on the 
analogy of Bernard Sayers, called “ Ben.” Incidentally, a 
Scottish evening paper many years ago took to calling me “ Ben 
Darwin,” but I am glad to say that I was not long deemed 
worthy of this flattering familiarity. Mr. Thomson is a good 
Scotsman—lI think he came from Leven—who has for the last 
thirteen years been the coach at Yale, and has several times 
made his team the champions among American universities. 
In the summer of 1937 he accompanied the Yale side which 
made a tour here. I then had several pleasant talks with him 
and found him, as I am sure did everybody who met him, a 
most interesting man. In the nature of things, a good deal of 
his coaching is done when the course is snow and frost bound, 
and so it is done in a gymnasium or indoor school. Here he 
teaches pupils of all sorts, being alike only in their youthfulness. 
They range between those who are already promising golfers, 
candidates for next summer’s team, and freshmen who have 
never played golf but have determined to take it up as their 
game at the university. I remember Mr. Thomson telling me 
how he devoted these winter months to teaching the swing of 
the club, the correct hand and foot action and so on, and that when 
they had a ball to hit he impressed on his pupils not to mind 
over-much where it went. I suggested that they might find this 
sometimes a little irksome, but he said no, that they all remained 
keen and enthusiastic to learn. In spite of that lazy suggestion 
of mine, I began to feel a little jealous of those young gentlemen, 
thinking how I and many others might have learned to swing 
much better if in our youth we had thus been gently and judici- 
ously dragooned. We have all heard stories of the perfect 
pupil, who consents to do nothing but swing a club for the first 
months of his novitiate, and how, when he is at length allowed 
a ball, he hits it far and sure in an elegant style. In this country, 
however, such rare beings are a little like the wolf-children, 
over whom there was lately much correspondence ; so many 
people have heard of them and so few actually seen them. In 
America they are real and, as I gather, comparatively common, 
and I have no doubt that, given patience and keenness, this must 
be the right way to learn golf. 

It is more or less on this principle that Mr. Thomson 
teaches in his book. He takes his hypothetical pupil on to the 
practice ground and begins to talk to him about the game and™ 
how it is really an easy game if set about in the right way. As 
he talks he swings the club slowly and gently as an accompani- 
ment, and then “ gradually draws the pupils’ attention to the 
swinging movement of the club head, explaining that the 
complete swing is built around that particular movement.” He 
hits a ball himself, showing how apparently gentle an effort can 
send the ball a long way, and then gets to work with grip and stance. 
As occasion offers he slips in a little information about the rules 
of the game, and blends amusement with instruction by telling 
of some famous shot by Walter Hagen or another national hero. 
Thus step by step the pupil advances till at length he goes 
out on to the course to play a real hole or two with his master. 


AMERICAN COACH 


It is sometimes said that the ideal method of teaching golf 
is to begin with the putter and work up to the full swing. Dealing 
with a large number of beginners indoors, Mr. Thomson has 
had great opportunities of trying out this among other plans, 
and as a result he does not agree with it. He begins with the 
full swing with wooden clubs, and then goes straight to the 
mashie. ‘Thence he goes backward to the long irons and follows 
them up with short pitches and the pitch and run, before coming 
finally to the putt. I am not going to set down all his doctrine, 
admirably simple and straightforward as it is, but will pick 
out one or two points. In teaching the full swing he is, of course, 
insistent on the head being kept still, and cites a test of two 
different methods which was made in a mid-Western university. 
One group were taught on orthodox principles ; the other were 
taught to swing with their eyes shut. The result was that the 
blindfolded players progressed the faster and better of the two, 
because, he says, “ they were taught to feel the swing, that it 
was not necessary to see the ball when swinging, and that the 
main thing was to keep the head steady.” I think that anybody 
who has tried a swing or two with his eyes shut will agree that 
the temptation to lift the head does become perceptibly less, 
and it is interesting to have this confirmation. 

Mr. Thomson is consistently anxious to make his pupils 
believe that golf is an easy game and not a complicated mystery. 
Thus when they reach the mashie stage he says nothing about 
hitting down on the ball or about back-spin. ‘That will come 
naturally later on. At first he only points out the angle of the 
club face which will do all the lofting wanted. In the same way, 
he does not tell them too much about not hitting as hard as they 
can with a mashie, but rather employs the guile of the con- 
fectioner who allows his new apprentice to eat as many cakes 
as he pleases, until he makes himself sick and permanently loses 
his taste for them. “It is perfectly natural,” he says, “ for a 
beginner to want to see how far he can hit the ball. I usually 
let him try hitting it hard; he will soon discover that it is the 
wrong thing to do, and will presently be satisfied and happy 
to swing correctly and get a fair distance with little effort.” 
Then when the putting green is reached the master gives a 
demonstration of how the ball should be struck, but he takes 
care never to play towards the hole or any other definite mark. 
The reader may at first regard him as a sly dog who knows 
a trick worth two of that and does not wish to be found out, 
but this is entirely unjust. ‘The master’s object is not to 
preserve his own reputation for infallibility, but to preserve 
the pupil’s pristine innocence in another direction. “ If,” says 
he, “I should miss a few, the pupil would immediately 
sense that putting may not be as easy as it looks or should 
be.” 

I began by calling Mr. Thomson a good Scotsman, and 
when the reader reaches the chapter on “ Competition Golf ” 
he will see that I was justified. Discussing the respective merits 
of match and medal play, he gives no encouragement to the 
Americans’ love of scoring, but stands in the old ways. ‘“‘ Except,” 
he says, “ for the purposes of eliminating a weaker group of 
players, or allowing individual experts to try to establish a low 
record, there is not much to be said for medal play. It is a 
lonesome, solitary sort of game. . . . Indeed, it is an after-thought, 
a refinement of the natural fundamental business of a game which 
is not so much a struggle to establish records as it is a battle to 
beat a competitor in open and continuous play.” Mr. Thomson, 
I drink your health and your very pretty sentiment. 


*How to Play Golf, by Ben Thomson. (Prentice Hall Inc., $1.75.) 
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MAGIC 


By GUY B. FARRAR 


Still the flight shall work its magic and the breathless stalk shall 

hold you, 

When the grey geese come calling off the tides ! 

—Patrick Chalmers. 

HE night sky is heavily overcast with rain clouds through 

which the moon’s rays shed no appreciable light. 

Stumbling along a narrow marsh gutter half full of 

flood water, I curse Nature’s black-out, and it is some 

time before I reach the muddy bank under whose shelter 
I intend to wait for the morning flight. Although I cannot see 
the saltings, the smell of the estuary is all around me, the exciting 
smell of seaweed, brackish water, and soft mud. 

So far not a sound has been heard from the darkness ahead, 
where, out on the open sands at the mouth 
of the estuary, several hundred grey geese 
are peacefully sleeping. A west wind brings 
a fine wetting rain, making things as un- 
pleasant as possible ; but what matter if it 
also brings the geese in my direction? Hope 
springs eternal in the breast of every wild- 
fowler. 

Suddenly a single goose calls. A wild 
strident arch-arch-arch, a sound sending 
shivers of nervous excitement down my 
spine. I have shot geese for more years 
than I care to remember, but whenever I 
hear that call I am back again on my first 
morning flight, a boy quivering with ‘‘ goose 
fever,’’ whose shaking fingers could scarce 
press forward the safety catch. 

Almost imperceptibly the darkness begins 
to lessen. I can just make out the line of 
the bank of the gutter curving away on my 
left. Dim shapes pass silently overhead— 
gulls on their way inland in search of their 
morning meal. A curlew whistles with 
startling shrillness from a near-by mud bank. 
The geese speak again, this time a swelling 
chorus of arch-archs. The estuary is slowly 
waking to life. 

My thigh-boots have sunk deep in the 
muddy bottom of the gutter. My gloves 
are soaked with rain and mud, but I heed 
none of these things ; I am listening intently 
for the sound of that preliminary cackle that 
tells of hungry geese eager to be off and the 
crescendo of shrill screams that signals their 
ultimate departure. 

The dawn has now broken, if the watery 
greyness slowly spreading over the sky can 
be called dawn. <A _ redshank is feeding in 
the gutter within a few yards of me. I watch 
his head bobbing earthwards as he runs. 
A moment later I have lost all interest in 
redshanks, in aught else save the geese; a 
gaggle has taken wing; morning flight has 
begun. 

The approaching geese are coming in 
my direction, but by the sound of their 
voices, the wind will drift them away on my 
left. Now I can see them, an arc of black, 
slow-beating wings silhouetted against the dim 
rainy sky. They are well within shot if 
only I had been underneath them. A hundred 
yards farther down the gutter and I should 
not merely have watched them pass me by. 

More geese are moving; a big skein, 
judged by the noise they make, are flying far 
out of shot up the middle of the estuary. It 
is an eerie feeling to sit in the half-light of 
dawn and listen to the musical clamour of the 
passing of these hounds of heaven. 

Again a skein approaches, this time, 
heaven be praised, from exactly the right 
quarter. Turning my left shoulder in the direction from which 
they should appear, I strain my eyes to catch the first glimpse of 
them as they take shape out of the grey curtain of sky in front of me. 

Nearer and nearer they come. Surely I ought to see them 
by now? What if I should bungle my one great chance? Are 
my knees sunk so deeply in the mud that I shall not be able to 
swing my gun? ‘These and similar disturbing reflections pass 
quickly through my mind during these last agonising moments 
of waiting, waiting, waiting. All doubts are banished at last. 
A big skein of thirty or forty birds is bearing straight down on 
me. They cannot escape now. Some of them must pass directly 
overhead. 

I retain a vision of many long, outstretched necks and huge 
flapping wings as I swing my gun on the bird nearest tome. ‘The 
shot strikes him fair and square, bringing him down with a heavy 


thud on the hard sand, a joyous sound to hear. The skein rises 
almost vertically, allowing me a fair chance with my second barrel, 
but alas! no second goose, or so it seems. A moment later, 
however, the bird I aimed at breaks the line, turns seaward, and 
then falls stone dead a hundred yards away on the glistening mud 
flats. 

A feeling of triumph surges over me. A right and left at 
greylags! I have not wasted my chance after all. 

The tail end of the flight is still in progress. Another skein 
passes about seventy yards away. I let them go unscathed; I 
may make their closer acquaintance on some future morning. 
The rain beats down with monotonous persistence as I go to 
gather the slain. The surrounding hills are blotted out by grey 





SUCCESS COMES WITH THE DAWN 


clouds ; only the sodden marshland remains visible on this weeping 
morning. A dreary prospect truly, but one I would not change 
for the bluest of summer days. 

With my two geese slung over my shoulder, I tramp back 
across the marshes, at peace with all the world, arriving at my 
lodgings in what my kindly Scottish landlady aptly describes as 
‘“a muck of mud,’’ a most expressive wildfowling phrase. 

What is this strange, unfathomable fascination of goose 
shooting, a fascination that draws men from all ranks of life, 
rich and poor, peer and peasant, to the estuary on a winter’s night, 
there to await the coming of the passing skeins? The dis- 
comforts are great, the rewards meagre, and yet each season finds 
us patiently waiting, waiting, for the chance of a shot at those 
dim black shapes seen for a few moments against the dawn sky. 

It must be goose magic. ‘The magic of morning flight. 
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FARMING NOTES 


THE AUTUMN OUTLOOK 


DRY September is always a godsend to farmers who 
have any considerable acreage to get in order for autumn 
sowing. ‘This year, with a late harvest and extra fields 
to be planted with wheat, we have wanted every hour 
of daylight, and from what I have seen farmers have 
wasted no opportunity to press on with the work. ‘Tractors have 
been kept going through the dinner hour and often after tea until 
the light fails. It must be many years since so many acres have 
been ploughed in the course of three short weeks. Some of the 
ground has been hard enough, and I know that on my top fields, 
which are gravelly, we have worn out a record number of shares. 
But the furrows are turned, and the disc-cultivator or the drags 
will make a rough seed-bed into which the wheat should go well. 

It has been a nasty shock to farmers to find the price of 
many implements increased by 20 to 30 per cent. I suppose 
imported tractors were bound to go up in price on account of 
higher freights and exchange differences. Fordsons are still, at 
the time of writing, at the same price—if you can get one! ‘The 
Government have requisitioned a large part of the output of the 
Dagenham factory to supply tractors to those County War 
Agricultural Executive Committees which are faced with a big 
ploughing-up programme and few tractors are available. Devon 
is such a county where many grass farms have no tractors and all 
too few ploughs and implements to get on with the job without 
Government tractors. East Anglia, except for a few districts, 
should have enough tractors without going to the Government. 
Each farmer must help out his neighbour. A wonderful lot can 
be done in that way. 

* ~ * 

Seed wheat is a scarce commodity. By good luck I had 
made sure of what I wanted a month ago, drawing on some once 
grown pedigree wheat threshed in the harvest field. But the 
general supply was held up by the reluctance of farmers to thresh 
before they knew the Government’s price policy. ‘This should 
now be clear to everyone. The price for ordinary wheat has 
been fixed at 24s. a quarter (plus, of course, the deficiency payment 
to make up the standard price of 45s.), and seed wheat is an 
open market. Good samples of known strains have been worth 
30s. and 35s. a quarter with the merchants ready buyers. More 
will be wanted yet, and those farmers who have wheat of a good 
strain that is now fit to thresh should make arrangements to 
thresh as soon as possible. Unless wheat goes for seed it will 
only be worth 24s. a quarter, the fixed Government price. That 
may be increased slightly late in the winter, but the best advice 
I can give is to thresh now anything that can be sold as seed. 

* * * 


Grassland is one of the most neglected of our farming assets, 
and, while the Government are planning to get another 1,500,000 
acres under arable crops for next harvest, it is no less necessary 
that the grassfields which remain should be galvanised into a 
higher rate of production. ‘This will be a job for the winter, 
but I mention it now in the hope that the authorities will lay 
their plans in plenty of time so that every farmer in the country 
realises that there is an obligation on him to treat his grassland 
with extra thoroughness this winter. Many grassfields need 
severe harrowing, not merely scratching, as a preliminary to a 


dressing of basic slag and later a nitrogenous top-dressing so as 
to bring on early spring growth. Those who will want basic 
slag are well advised to put in their order now. The Government 
grant of 25 per cent. of the cost still holds good, and there will 
probably be a keen demand this winter. The farmer who ploughs 
up 20 acres of grassland to grow more wheat will miss that grazing 
for his cows unless he can increase the growth of grass on the rest 
of the farm. <A sudden alteration in the farming programme 
brings a crop of problems like this, which we each have to meet 
in our Own way. 
* * * 

The future of the poultry industry is still uncertain. We 
know that wheat will not be available for feeding to hens, and 
that we shall have to substitute oats and barley as grain feed. 
In Scotland they have always fed oats at least in part, and although 
the proportion of roughage is higher, English hens will no doubt 
stomach the change without much harm. What we do not know 
is whether supplies of layers’ mash will be available in the usual 
way. The great majority of poultry keepers, both general farmers 
and specialists, have been wholly dependent on purchased feeding- 
stuffs for hens. Very few farmers mix their own mashes. If 
these supplies are curtailed the specialist poultry-keeper will be 
faced with reducing his stock or going out of business altogether. 
The general farmer who can supplement purchased supplies of 
mash with oatmeal and barley meal ground on the farm, together 
with meat meal or whatever protein concentrate he can obtain, 
should in any event be able to carry on. But the uncertainty 
is worrying the hatcheries. They cannot foresee the demand for 
day-old chicks. Some specialist poultry farmers may be out of 
business, while, on the other hand, there is bound to be a demand 
for small lots of pullets for the backyard and a pen in the garden. 
A dozen pullets kept mainly on house scraps can give a satisfactory 
return with little outlay and trouble. ‘The demand has already 
been brisk, and I have heard of pullets close to lay, normally 
worth 7s. to 8s., selling for as much as 15s. 

* * * 


The control of market prices by the Ministry of Food has 
got under way amazingly smoothly. Of course there were 
troubles at the start, but, provided that the fixed prices keep 
pace with farmers’ costs, there will be no serious complaints. 
For a start, fat cattle of first quality grade at 48s. a hundredweight 
(plus the subsidy of 7s. 6d. or §s.), fat pigs at 13s. a score, lambs 
at 113d. a pound, eggs at 2s. 3d. a dozen, and wheat at 24s. a 
quarter (plus deficiency payment), were reasonable prices to fix. 
‘Lhey will need to be kept under constant review. If the Govern- 
ment keep feeding-stuff prices at a low level, as they have done 
so far, these Government prices need not soar. It is wise policy 
to keep feeding-stuff prices down, even if this involves the Ministry 
of Food in a trading loss. In the long run the general public 
score by having cheap beef, lamb and pig meat. Most farmers 


are prepared for a further rise in farm workers’ wages. That 
they feel is bound to come. If it does the Government prices 
fixed for livestock will have to be moved upwards. In any 


case, these prices must leave the producer a reasonable margin 
of profit. Most of us have been running our farms at a loss, 
or the merest shadow of a profit, in recent years, and%a more 
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adequate return must be 
regarded as an_ essential 
stimulus to increased pro- 
duction of arable crops and 
the maintenance of the 
output of meat. 


* * * 


Twenty schoolboys 
have been offered to me by 
the local headmaster to help 
lift my potato crop, and I 
shall be glad to have their 
services next week. It is a 
good way for boys to put 
in some war work on half- 
holidays. There will be 
some stiff backs afterwards, 
but, I hope, inner satisfac- 
tion. I imagine, too, that 
many of the public schools 
will set about growing more 
potatoes and vegetables for 
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themselves. There is a 
great reserve of lusty labour 
which can be turned to good 
account on the food front. 
A playing-field may have to 
be sacrificed, but it is good 
for everyone to feel that he 
is doing something for the 
country. The most un- 
happy people I have met 
lately are those who are 
waiting for someone to want 
their services. At home it 
has been quite embarrassing 
to have so many people 
offering their services to 
wash eggs and do any job 
about the farm. But we 
are fully staffed, and as yet 
we can carry on as usual 
except at such rush times 
as harvest and _potato- 
CINCINNATUS. 
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COOKING FOR CHILDREN OF SCHOOL AGE 


EVERAL evacuee children in our village say they don’t 

like vegetables. "They ask repeatedly for corned beef and 

fish and chips. We have questioned them, and discovered 

that their mothers seldom provide a cooked meal at home : 

they either open a tin or give them threepence to go off 
and get what they can at the nearest fish and chips shop. 

Now I believe in being firm with children, but not to the 
point of forcing them to eat what they don’t like. To sit them 
down in front of a plate of rice pudding all the afternoon, then 
to produce it again at supper, will only breed sullen resistance 
and increased obstinacy. I remember being made to do this at 
school when I was twelve. I forced myself to eat half the detested 
pudding, then proceeded to tickle my throat with the spoon till 
I was sick and had to be sent to the matron. 

The method which child-psychologists advocate to-day is 
never to spend more than a given time over a meal: say half an 
hour for breakfast and tea, three-quarters of an hour for lunch. 
If the children don’t eat up their food in that time, clear it away 
and give it to the chickens or the cat. If a small boy says to you : 
“IT don’t like them green beans,” answer him: ‘“‘ That’s a pity, 
because you can’t have any extra potato instead, so you may feel 
a bit hungry this afternoon.”’ Give him the same amount of meat 
and potatoes as everyone else, and rather less beans. Don’t 
pay any attention if he leaves them on his plate unless he asks for 
a second helping of meat. Then point out that he can’t have one 
till his plate is empty. 

The times of meals you will of course fit in with the routine 
of your household. Children thrive on a moderate breakfast, in 
which either cooked or raw fruit is included, a really good midday 
meal, a large tea, and very little or no supper. Biscuits and milk 
or an orange, perhaps, but no more. You may have trouble with 
some of them at first, if they have been used to having an indiges- 
tible tuck-in with their parents just before going to bed, sometimes 
as late as 9.30 or 10 p.m. But point out to them quite kindly 
that in your house all small children must be in bed by 7 p.m. 
and those between twelve and fourteen by 8 at the latest. You 
do want to have your evenings to yourself, and, anyway, the more 
sleep growing children get the better. It is just as important as 
good food. 

I have worked out three specimen menus of well balanced 
and economical meals suitable for children of school age and also 
for yourself and any grown-ups in your household. The one 
thing you want to avoid is having to prepare special dishes when 
you are already twice as busy as usual. 

BREAKFAST. 
1.—Kippers; bread, butter, marmalade; a raw apple. 
2.—Cereal with milk; toast, butter, marmalade; stewed prunes. 
3.—Bacon, tomatoes, fried bread; bread, margarine, marmalade. 
LUNCH. 
1.—Stuffed marrow, roast potatoes, milk jelly. 
2.—Chippolata sausages and apple; mashed potatoes; queen of 
puddings. 
3.—Rabbit casserole, boiled potatoes, runner beans, apricot cream. 
TEA. 
1.—Bread and margarine, golden syrup, jam roll. 
2.—Bread and butter, jam, chocolate cake. 
3.—Bread and dripping, meat paste, rock cakes. 


I don’t believe anyone ever keeps to suggested menus like 
the above, day after day. I certainly don’t when I find them in 
cookery books. But I have worked these out just to give those 
of you who are not used to children some idea of good meals 
for them. And here are the recipes of some of the items which 
you can use in the places suggested or at any odd meals you 
like, 

STuFFED Marrow.—Peel a good-sized vegetable marrow. 
¢ut the top off and scoop out all the seeds with a spoon or anything 


that will reach to the other end. The stuffing is made from any 
left-over cold meat, beef, mutton, rabbit, finely chopped or minced, 
or with raw minced meat or raw minced pig’s liver. Put whatever 
you have settled on into a basin with a large thick slice of crustless 
bread, well soaked in milk, mash together with salt, pepper, 
plenty of chopped onion and chopped herbs and any odd left- 
overs such as bits of bacon or fried eggs or sausages from breakfast, 
etc. Bind with a whole raw egg and pack the marrow tight with 
your mixture. Fix the top on with two skewers and kitchen string, 
and bake in a medium oven with plenty of dripping till tender 
(about one and a half hours). If you bake it in an open tin the 
marrow will want well basting every ten minutes and turning over 
several times, but if you have one of those useful enamel or tin 
““ roasters ”’ with lids, little or no basting is necessary. In either 
case the potatoes can roast in the dripping round the marrow. 
Serve with thick brown gravy, preferably flavoured with 
tomato. 

FRIED SAUSAGES AND APPLE.—I suggested chippolata sausages 
in the menu because they go a third again as far as the large ones. 
They usually cost 1d. a pound more, but whereas rlb. of big 
sausages will be barely enough for four people, 11b. of chippolatas 
will satisfy six people, because there are about eighteen to the 
pound, so people think they are getting more to eat than they 
really are. 

Peel, core and slice two large cooking apples thinly (or several 
small windfalls) and put them in the frying-pan with the sausages. 
Fry together for fifteen minutes and serve in one dish with the 
mashed potatoes in another. 

QUEEN OF PuppINGs.—This is a great favourite with good 
old-fashioned English cooks, but for those of you who do not 
possess such rare treasures, here is the classical recipe: Boil 
a half-pint of milk together with 2 0z. of moist sugar and }oz. 
of margarine. When sugar has dissolved remove from fire and 
stir in a half-pint of breadcrumbs. Cool a bit, then add two 
slightly beaten egg yolks and the grated rind of half a lemon. 
Pour into a greased pie-dish and bake till set in a fairly hot oven 
(Regulo 6), z.e., about three-quarters of an hour. Spread gener- 
ously with a layer of jam, then whip the whites of the eggs to a 
stiff froth, adding a little sugar to them, and dot them all over 
the top of the pudding in little heaps. Put into a moderate 
oven to brown (about twenty minutes). These quantities make 
a pudding large enough for four people. 

RABBIT CASSEROLE.—I gave an excellent recipe for this in 
my last week’s article on cooking rabbit. 

Apricot CrEAM.—Make a pint of custard with custard powder 
(use eggs if you keep poultry, but they cost 2s. 6d. a dozen to buy 
at present). Stew lb. of dried apricots in a little water till tender, 
then work through a wire sieve and sweeten to taste. Stir the 
purée and the custard together, then pour in }oz. of gelatine 
carefully dissolved in two tablespoonfuls of water. Stir well 
together, pour into a glass dish, and put in a cool place for at least 
an hour. Do not attempt to turn the cream out : it is not a mould, 
but should be served straight from the dish in which it sets. 

Rock Cakes.—Here is a useful war-time recipe for rock cakes, 
both economical and delicious: Put 1lb. of self-raising flour into 
a basin and rub in 5 oz. of dripping or lard; add two heaped 
teaspoonfuls of ground cinnamon, 3lb. of currants, and 6 oz. of 
moist sugar (granulated or soft sandy brown, called ‘“‘ pieces”’). 
Stir in two beaten eggs and a half-gill of milk. 

Mix well together with a wooden spoon, then drop small 
heaps of the mixture onto well greased baking sheets as roughly 
as possible. Leave at least an inch between each heap to allow 
for rising. Bake in a hot oven (Regulo 7) for fifteen minutes or 
till done : test with a skewer—if some of the mixture sticks to it 
when you prod a cake, go on baking till a skewer goes in and 
comes out clean. PENELOPE CHETWODE. 
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SEA SAND AS MANURE 
TO THE EDITOR 

S1r,—I have been looking through 
numerous agricultural reports pub- 
lished from about 1780 to 1810 in 
consequence of the increased atten- 
tion then being given to farming 
through the activities of the new 
** Board of Agriculture and Internal 
Improvement” and to “The Society 
at London for encouragement of 
Arts, Manufactures, and Com- 
merce.” I am _ struck by the 
prominence given to the possible 
uses of sea sand, of which the 
following is a brief summary. 

* Sea-sand has a great effect in 
destroying coarse plants and in 
bringing the sward into a fine state 
of herbage. It should be spread in 
an even manner, and not too 
thickly. It is very rich and proper 
for the purpose. In the Western 
parts of England which lie upon the 
sea-coast very great advantage is made of it. 
The fragments of sea-shells add to its virtues. 
That about Plymouth is a bluey grey colour, 
like ashes, owing to shells of ‘ muscles.’ Near 
Land’s End the sand is white, and about the 
Isles of Scilly glistening. North Sea sand is 
yellowish and contains a great quantity of 
fragments of shells. The sort of sea-sand is 
accounted best which is of a reddish colour, 
the next in value the bluish, and white the worst. 
The small grain sand is ‘the most sudden in 
its operation, and therefore best for the tenant 
who is only to take three or four crops, but 
the coarse is much better for the long term 
tenant and for the landlord—its effect lasts 
for years. In Northern Lancashire the light 
land has been much improved by sea-sand. 
In Yorkshire it is greatly praised both for pasture 
and crop improvement. It is disregarded in 
some places because of its great plenty, and 
being capable of being provided without expense 
other than carriage. It is a substance that 
might in many situations be much more exten- 
sively used than has hitherto been the case. 
In Devon it is considered so valuable in grass 
improvement that up to two pounds an acre 
is spent on carting for land up to two miles 
from the sea.” 

In Cornwall great use has always been 
made of it, and it is more accessible than in 
most other parts, no part of Cornwall being 
many miles from the sea. In the old days it 
was a regular practice to carry it in panniers 
on donkeys over the rugged cliff paths, and in 
the times of improved transport facilities every 
opportunity is made of return loads of sand 
when vehicles transport materials from inland 
to the coast. The land fertility scheme of 
recent times has greatly stimulated the use of 
sand, and the photograph shows a very common 
scene on numerous Cornish farms. Just after 
the last War much use was made of sand in 
land reclamation schemes—notably on a big 
area of the Newlyn Downs near Newquay, 
where land owned by the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners was let on a _ reclamation lease. 
This land has been brought into as good con- 
dition as the surrounding good farming areas. 
Sea sand, too, was an important factor in the 
small-holding land reclamation schemes, once 
so popular with the mining population, when 
each individual aimed at his own cottage and 
a few acres to keep a cow, some pigs, and a 
pony or donkey. On grassland within reason- 
able distance of the coast sand is used up to as 
much as twenty tons per acre and its effect 
is seen for years. It is also used on land that 
is under the plough, being particularly valuable 
with plants of the cabbage family owing to 
the large percentage of lime. Usually on 
ploughland the sand is added after the ploughing 
so that it will be near the surface and act 
quickly. ‘The Mount’s Bay noted market- 
gardening area owes its success nearly as 
much to sea sand and seaweed as to a favoured 
position. Very heavy dressings are added, 
and besides the manurial and physical value, 
the health-giving qualities are important. 
Inland, with the popularity of artificials and 
the increased transport costs, there was for 
some years a falling-off in the use of the pro- 
ducts of the sea, but the subsidy under the 
land fertility scheme has brought it back in 
favour. 

Cornwall is fortunate in having a long- 
established right to the taking of sand from 
the foreshore for agricultural purposes. In 

early times Richard, Earl of Cornwall, made a 
grant, and this was confirmed in the forty- 
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third year of the reign of Henry III—that is, 
as long ago as 1259—giving farmers authority 
to take as much as they could use for agri- 
cultural purposes. In recent years, with the 
growth of motor transport facilities, the privi- 
lege has been seriously abused, and sand was 
taken for other than agricultural purposes and 
for other than farmers. In some parts this 
became a serious menace, and would undoubtedly 
aid erosion and endanger the coastline. The 
Duchy authorities took action and went to 
the other extreme of endeavouring to prohibit 
the taking of sand. But Cornish farmers are 
not likely to forfeit their ancient privileges, and 
under proper control there is no reason why 
the taking of sand should be stopped, though 
of course wise control is very necessary and 
indiscriminate taking from all and every part 
of the foreshore creates serious risks. In a 
county court case a year or two ago, at Truro, 
the Perranzabuloe Parish Council sought 
damages for trespass and an injunction against 
a farmer who had removed sand. Judge Lias 
said that it appeared a purely local dispute, 
but in fact went far deeper. The Council 
had leased land from the Duchy, and the 
action was really that of the Duchy authorities. 
The learned judge said: ‘‘ I venture to hope 
that the reasons I have given will lead the legal 
advisers of the Duchy to consider carefully 
the Duchy’s claim to the foreshore of Cornwall 
as against the King and his other subjects. I 
hope it will cause the Duchy office to abandon 
its present predatory practice of treating other 
people’s property as its own, and enable coastal 
owners to resist unauthorised invasion of their 
rights.”” In such manner are our rights and 
privileges as Englishmen safeguarded, but 
farmers requiring sand would be wise to ascer- 
tain the conditions and not attempt to take it 
indiscriminately, for in spite of the old grant 
there are a multitude of interests which have 
grown up and no longer is a man free simply 
to go to any part of the shore and remove sand 
merely because he is going to use it in agri- 
culture. I have seen much grazing land improved 
in Cornwall by the use of sand. It is also a 
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practice to use layers of sand be- 
tween layers of farmyard manure in 
the heaps where this is rotting down 
for application to the land. Com- 
bined with the cleanings of ditches 
and the use of all possible vegetable 
waste, such a compost heap is a 
most valuable dressing for the land. 
Seaweed has its own special value 
both from the point of view of 
vegetable matter and the useful 
chemical residues. I have tried out 
experiments with seaweed as a 
garden fertiliser with marked success 
on the crops.—W. L. JULYAN. 


“ TEA-POT HALL” 

TO THE EDITOR, 
S1r,—The photograph of ‘‘ Tea-pot 
Hall,” Scrivelsby, in your Corre- 
spondence columns of Sept. 16th 
shows, what I am sorry to see, that 
this curious and celebrated building 
is in far worse condition than when 
I visited it about two years ago. It is an archi- 
tectural specimen well worth preserving, and I 
hope something may be done about it. 

The celebrity which this little shack has 
achieved is remarkable. In every text-book 
on the history of English architecture it appears 
as the sole survivor and representative of an 
ancient type of house, preceding, in principle, 
the normal arrangement of walls and rafters. 
Who first “‘ discovered” Tea-pot Hall in this 
connection I am not sure. Perhaps it was the 
late Mr. S. O. Addy, who discusses its im- 
portance in his book, “ The Evolution of the 
English House.” Personally, I think both 
Mr. Addy and other authors after him have 
postulated too much on insufficient evidence. 
Although the “ cruck’’ method of supporting 
a roof-ridge between walls may once have 
been fairly general, there is, I believe, nothing 
to show that the tent-like form of Tea-pot 
Hall was ever anything but a convenient make- 
shift adopted for temporary or ‘‘ minimum’ 
purposes. 

For Tea-pot Hall, it should be observed, 
is not, properly speaking, a ‘“‘ cruck-built ”’ 
structure, since the ridge is supported by a 
succession of closely spaced rafters of normal 
scantling. It is, I suggest, a derivative, rather 
than a prototype, of ordinary structural methods 
and quite unrelated to the cruck tradition, 
which, so far as I know, never penetrated the 
treeless plains of Lincolnshire. 

It is impossible to fix accurately the date 
of a vernacular building like this, but I cannot 
persuade myself that any part of it is much 
older than the eighteenth century. Some stone 
slates which are, or used to be, nailed to the 
lower part of the rafters were perhaps original, 
and suggested a period preceding the common 
use of pantiles. My own view of the building 
is that it may have been built by the parish 
on a piece of waste land to accommodate a 
pauper family under one of the seventeenth- 
century Acts which prescribed such action. 
That is only a guess. It might be verified or 
discounted by research in the diocesan records 
(churchwardens’ accounts, etc.) at Lincoln. 

In any case, whatever its date and origin, 
Tea-pot Hall is unique and historically valuable, 
and one cannot believe that it will be allowed 
to disappear for lack of the very small amount 
of cash and local effort which would be needed 
to effect its reparation.—JOHN SUMMERSON. 


A FORERUNNER OF WIRELESS 
TO THE EDITOR OF “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
S1r,—Working backwards from the wireless of 
to-day to the electric telegraph and its pre- 
cursors the optical telegraph, semaphore and 
shutters, of which Commander Hilary Mead 
gave such an interesting account in your issue 
of October 1st last year, one comes to the age- 
old system of signalling by fire. Commander 
Mead pointed out in his article that though 
some of the semaphore stations are still in 
existence, little if anything can be traced of 
the older shutter system; the fire signal, 
owing to the length of time during which it 
was employed and to its nature, is perpetuated 
in the names and traditions of many hills since 

long before that Armada night when 
“Streamed in crimson in the wind The 
Wrekin’s crest of light.” 

Actual containers for signal fires are rarer, 
though some are to be found on church towers, 
and the one of which I send you a photograph 
is on a farm near Richmond in Yorkshire. 
It stands at a height of 1,047ft.—J. DENTON 
ROBINSON. 
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USURPING WASPS 
TO THE EDITOR OF “COUNTRY LIFE.” 

S1r,—In Country Lire, August 19th, there is 
a photograph of a nest of Vesta sylvestris inside 
a nesting-box. I send for comparison another 
photograph of a similar nest. In this case 
the nest-box is smaller and of a different type. 
The wasps completely filled it with comb and 
surrounded the front of the nest-box, including 
the entrance-hole, with the env elope. The 
wasps enter by a small hole, the size of a lead 
pencil, at the bottom of the envelope. 

I also send a photograph of a very unusual 
nest of Vespa vulgaris. The nest was started 
in a crevice in the wall of a pigsty just under 
the roof. When the crevice was filled up the 
nest was expanded into the open and has now 
reached a large size. It is very unusual to see 
a nest of this wasp so exposed to view. The 
light on the sty was so bad that I could barely 
make the nest out in the focussing glass and 
had to give an exposure of fifteen minutes.— 
J. H. Owen. 


THE WATER-BUFFALO AS 
SHIKARI 


TO THE EDITOR OF “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Sir,—The buffalo renders remarkable service 
to the village sportsman of Ceylon in hunting. 
It is trained for this purpose while yet a calf, 
for it takes the trainer about four years to make it 
a‘“‘pucca”’ shikari. During the training, the beast 
is taught not to shy at the discharge of crackers or 
firearms, and to get accustomed even to sky- 
rockets being lighted under its very legs. It 
is also made to respond to any touch anywhere 
on its body, and to answer to all manner of signs. 
When the animal has blossomed 
into a perfect stalker, it is used 
with confidence in the realm of 
sport. Apart from acting as a 
screen to conceal the hunter, the 
buffalo turns its back to any 
required angle to give the sports- 
man a successful shot, and when 
the sportsman is tired of stalking, 
he finds the beast’s body a great 
relief to rest his wearied limbs 
upon. But this is not all. For, 
before the game is sighted—be it 
leopard, deer, wild buffalo, or pig 
—the animal scents the quarry 
far in advance of the sportsman, 
and gives hima clue. Breathing 
more deeply, it behaves in a brisk 
manner, though all the time the 
movement is stealthy. Biting a 
blade of grass here and a tuft of 
rushes there, it pretends to graze 
in an apparently nonchalant way, 
and, after a few deft manceuvres, 
brings the hunter within shooting 
distance of the animal he is after. 
The sportsman, well camouflaged, 
now places his rifle on the animal’s 
back, or between the horns, or 
sometimes under its belly, and, taking a 
careful aim, makes his firearm speak. The 
result is that, more often than not, he succeeds 
in bagging his quarry, due to the facilities 
provided by the animal. Should a rest be 
desired, the hunter has only to tickle lightly 
one of the animal’s legs, and the beast will 
instantly lift it, and present a bend in which 
the gun could rest with ease. I have noticed 
that as soon as the rifle is placed in position 
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and aim taken, the animal holds its breath and 
stands perfectly motionless, lest the automatic 
rise and fall of its body may interfere with the 
shooter’s aim. But as soon as the shot has been 
fired, 





“MAKING HIS FIREARM SPEAK” 


satisfaction that it has performed its duty well 
and truly. No wonder such faithful stalking 
buffaloes are in great demand in this country, 
and are worth their weight in pure silver, if 
not gold.—S. V. O. SOMANADER. 


A LYCH GATE-HOUSE 
TO THE EDITOR OF “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Sir,—By the churchyard at Kenwyn (just 
outside Truro and overlooking the cathedral) 
there is an interesting lych gate-house. It 
seems rather an odd idea to build a room over 
a lych gate, but I find that there are rooms 
built over the lych gates at Bray in Berkshire, 
at Hartfield in Sussex, and at Chalfont St. 
Giles. Perhaps other examples may be known, 
and these upper rooms may have had a definite 
use? I understand that the Kenwyn room, 
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ANOTHER NEST UNDER THE 
ROOF OF A PIG-STY 


which seems originally to have been smaller 
than it is now, is used for a Sunday school. 

It will be noticed that, though there are 
gates at one side, there is no gate in the actual 
lych gateway : instead, there are those horizontal 
lengths of granite which are some- 
times called ‘ Cornish stepping 
stones.’ These stones, which are 
laid at intervals of a foot or so and 
are illustrated in a second photo- 
graph taken elsewhere, may be 
seen in many places in the Duchy: 


they are easily negotiated by 
human beings, but four-footed 
cattle, being unable to calculate 
where al] their feet will come, 


refrain as a rule 
to cross them. 

It would, incidentally, be 
interesting to know when. this 
simple device was first used. Its 
usual modern and more thorough 
development is an iron. grid 
placed over a pit; in that form 
one sometimes sees it at the 
entrances to private parks, so that 
deer and cattle may be kept in 
without the use of a gate, which 
would have to be opened for 
in-going and out-going cars. I 
seem to recall having once read 
that similar contrivances are used 
on South American ranches, where 
you, doubtless, have readers who 
will confirm or correct my suggestion.— 
RustIcus. 


RIVAL CLAIMANTS TO A BED: 
EVACUEES AND A KINGFISHER 


TO THE EDITOR OF * COUNTRY LIFE.” 
J years a kingfisher has frequented 
this garden (Brundish, Suffolk), diving for fish 
in the moat and quietly digesting its meal on our 
sun roum roof. Last winter, when the moat be- 
came covered with ice, it loghed so forlorn that a 
kind-hearted guest left a sardine near its favour- 
ite haunt. We have no proof that the kingfisher 
took the morsel, but it very soon disappeared, and 
the bird has been as regular as ever this summer. 
A few weeks ago a room overlooking the 
sunroom roof was fitted up for an evacuee, 
and the brass bed was furnished with a nice 
bright blue spread. The bird, however, has 
now taken up quarters on 
the bed rail, and there 
is plenty of evidence of 
its presence, including 
oval fish-bone pellets pre- 
sumably regurgitated in 
the process of digestion. 
This all seems such 
unusual behaviour for a 
very shy bird that we are 
undecided as to whether 
the room should be re- 
served entirely for the 
kingfisher and the evac- 
uees be lodged elsewhere, 
or whether we should risk 
a contretemps and offer 
the amenities of the room 
to both parties. Orni- 
thologists are invited to 
note and kindly advise as 
to what should be done 
about it.—Ropert Rose. 


from attempting 
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IN WAR-TIME 


HUNTING 


T seems to have been generally decided that unless anything 
unforeseen happens hunting will continue during the coming 
winter in a modified form. From Hunts in both Shires and 
provinces come reports that a percentage of hounds have 
been put down, and that packs will operate on a scale of 

roughly fifty per cent. of normal. Where Masters have been 
called up the management of affairs will be conducted by a com- 
mittee, and Hunt servants of age for service in some form or other 
will be replaced by older men where necessary. But in many 
cases the reduced scale of operations will render it possible to 
dispense with any substitutes. 

Hunt and private stables have already been depleted to a 
certain extent by remount buyers, for, although our Regular cavalry 
has been reduced to three regiments, not all of which are at home 
at the moment, there are still a number of Yeomanry regiments 
to be horsed. 

In the Great War tens of thousands of hunters were taken 
for the Army, and although the demand this time is not, so far 
as one can see at present, likely to be on the same scale, there is 
in the country—thanks to hunting and riding—a very large reserve 
of horses if the exigencies of war make it necessary to augment 
our mounted forces at any time. 

Up to now the Army has only been buying typical cavalry 
troop horses capable of carrying fifteen stone, and so there are 
plenty of the better, officers’ chargers class, and also the smaller 
cobs and light-weight hunters, with which the very large number 
of riding stables are usually horsed, available for hunting. 

During the Great War it was freely said that the days of 
hunting were over. But, like so many other gloomy prophecies 
made at that time, nothing could have been farther from the truth. 
Hunting has never been more popular than in recent years, or 
fields larger. The only marked change from pre-War days was 
that, at mid-week meets at any rate, the percentage of women 
riders was much higher than it was before 1914. 

After 1918 the so-called leisured class was vastly reduced, 
and therefore far fewer men were able to hunt four and five days 
a week. This will probably be even more marked in the future, 
but there is not the least reason to suppose that the present conflict 
will seal the fate of hunting any more than did the last. 

Riding is to-day more widely indulged in than ever before 
in our whole history. In the last ten or fifteen years the number 
of hireling stables and riding schools has increased enormously 
until they are now almost as the sands of the sea. There are 
children’s riding clubs in a great many hunting countries, while 
gymkhanas and shows are everyday affairs: rather an astonishing 
state of affairs when one considers how fast the horse has been 
disappearing from the Army and industry in the last decade. 

Many of the adults and children who take up riding at week- 
ends and during the holidays are potential recruits to hunting, 
for the man, woman, boy or girl who becomes keen on riding will 
in most cases strain every nerve to hunt as soon as circumstances 
permit. All this is a fairly certain insurance that the future of the 
sport is safe no matter how great the difficulties which lie ahead. 

That hunting under war-time conditions will not be easy 
is obvious. ‘Taxation is certainly going to be heavier; forage 
will almost as certainly rise in price—how much depends to a 
certain extent on the success with which the Navy tackle the 
submarine menace. Against this there is likely to be some relaxa- 
tion in subscription rates. 

With packs hunting fewer days a week, and with considerably 
reduced establishments, expenses will be less, even allowing for 
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an increase in the cost of forage and hound food. Moreover, 
in times like these anyone who can hunt is very welcome, and 
secretaries are likely to be less insistent that the minimum sub- 
scription rates are observed by all who come out. 

Another difficulty is going to be shortage of stable hands. 
But in recent years a great many people, women especially, because 
they usually have more time to spare than the men-folk, have 
dispensed with the services of a groom and done all the work them- 
selves, or with just the assistance of a boy who has recently left 
school. 

Hunting has always been known as a democratic sport, and 
it has never been more so than at the present time. Many of 
those who hunt nowadays have only been able to do so by cutting 
down the cost to a minimum, and by far the largest item in the 
hunting man or woman’s budget is wages. Eliminate this and 
the sport becomes possible for a vastly larger percentage of the 


population. 
There are other expedients open to those who have to “ cut 
their coat according to the cloth.”” One is to hire out a horse 


from time to time. Some people keep two and let one out regu- 
larly where there is an opening for such business. This is par- 
ticularly the case in the vicinity of Naval stations and garrison 
towns. Quite a number of Naval officers like an odd day with 
hounds when duties permit, and in recent years the number of 
official officers’ chargers has been so reduced by mechanisation 
of the Army that the demand for hirelings has greatly increased. 

This will still be true in war-time. There are officers sta- 
tioned at home, or on leave, who will like to snatch an occasional 
day with hounds. Another opportunity is during the Christmas 
holidays. Children home from school want to hunt, and if it is 
possible to average even one “ let” a week during the season the 
out-of-pocket expenses at the end will show a very substantial 
reduction indeed. 

One method of reducing the cost of hunting which had become 
more widely appreciated in the last few years was to employ the 
motor car as an auxiliary to the horse. ‘The four hours’ actual 
hunting between eleven and three o’clock are on many days in 
the season little more than exercise for a fit horse. But add to 
this a two hour hack to the meet and, possibly, a three hours 
journey home, and things are vastly different. 

By using a trailer, which can be pulled by any car of 12 h.p. 
or larger, a very great proportion of what may be called the 
unremunerative road work to the meet and home again can be 
cut out. In this way a sound hunter should be able to do five 
days a fortnight instead of three, and two horses give one as much 
hunting as three without the trailer. Another advantage is that 
horse and rider leave home later and arrive back earlier, and this, 
when one has to “‘ do” one’s own mount, is a very great boon. 

A one-horse trailer can now be bought for under £100. It 
adds very little to the running expenses of the car, because once 
under way the extra power needed to pull it at speeds of 30 m.p.h. 
or less is negligible, and there is no extra tax to pay. Moreover, 
the possession of a trailer enables one to pick meets, and go farther 
afield than is otherwise possible. 

Of course, the rationing of petrol is a point which has to be 
considered at the present time. But when the car is not being 
used a great deal there may still be some petrol left for hunting, 
and it will often be possible to combine the sport and the use of 
the car for other purposes, such as family shopping, by doing the 
latter in some town or village on the way to the meet. 

West Country. 


SEASON’S RACING REVIEWED 


SOME GOOD HANDICAPPERS 


N the previous article under this heading the higher class 

horses of classic quality that have run this season were 

reviewed. Here we must turn to those of more lowly rank 

who have distinguished themselves in the long, the inter- 

mediate, or the short distance cups or handicaps. To deal 
with all these separately is obviously impossible ; so comment 
will be confined to those who scored either at Ascot or at Good- 
wood. Performances at these meetings have been chosen 
advisedly. Seldom, if ever, does a second-class horse carry colours 
at Ascot, and it is just as exceptional for one to be entered at 
Goodwood. At both meetings there are important events on 
all three lengths of course. These may be taken separately with 
priority given to the races calling for stamina. 

On the opening day at Ascot the Gold Vase—not actually 
a handicap, but a weight-for-age event—went to Mr. Herbert 
Blagrave, a son of the late Lady Edward Somerset, through his 
French-bred horse, Atout Maitre. He is a son of the French 
Two Thousand Guineas winner, Vatout, who, like the Derby 
winner, Bois Roussel, was bred in France by M. L. Volterra, 
and came from Royal Mistress, she by Flying Fox’s grandson, 
Teddy, out of Tout Paris, a St. Frusquin mare who was bred at 
Sledmere and, after being sold for 3,500gs. as a yearling to Lord 
Michelham, was exported to France, in foal to Spearmint in 1915. 
Atout Maitre’s victory was such a decisive one that he was then 
and there backed to beat Blue Peter for the St. Leger, The 


result of that race, which never came off, will always remain a 
subject of controversy. Blue Peter has now been retired to the 
stud ; Atout Maitre, should racing be resumed, would be a danger 
to every horse running in the long-distance races next season. 

The Ascot Stakes, which is over two and a half miles, went, 
for the second year in succession, to Mr. J. Westoll’s Frawn. 
It was a great triumph for the stock of Son-in-Law and his sons, 
as both the winner and Foxchase, who was second, were by the 
Ascot Gold Cup winner, Foxlaw, while Ninas, who was third, 
claimed Sir Abe Bailey’s grand old horse as her immediate sire. 
Now a five year old, Frawn, who was bred by Lord Howard de 
Walden, has a distinct future as a sire. He comes of the No. 1 
Bruce Lowe family, which reaches him through his dam, Fire 
Mist, a Sunstar mare, who has also been responsible for such as 
Siegfried, Hand of Glory and Blazonry. Flyon, the victor in 
the Gold Cup, was duly noted in the last article, but exigencies 
of space prevented his inclusion ; he claims as his sire the Two 
Thousand Guineas winner, Flemingo, a son of the Goodwood Cup 
and Doncaster Cup winner, Flamboyant, and his dam, Acquit, is 
a Hurry On mare who is from Curia, she by the Derby winner, 
Cicero from the ever famous mare, Sceptre. Lord Milford, who 
owns and bred him, bought his dam from Sledmere as a yearling 
for 3,ccogs. 

To continue with the staying contests, the Goodwood Stakes 
ended in a ready victory for Valedictory, while the Cup was taken 
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by Mr. J. P. Hornung with his Dubonnet. Both are good horses 
who won their races through sheer merit. Valedictory is a 
Blandford colt who hails from Captain Cecil Boyd-Rochfort’s 
Freemason Lodge establishment, and comes from Valediction, she 
by Gay Crusader out of Valona, a half-sister to Valens, a winner 
of seven races, including the Newbury Spring Cup, worth £4,806 
in all. Dubonnet is a son of Papyrus, the Derby winner of 1923, 
out of Chinchona, a Buchan mare who, like Templario, Tippets 
(£2,411) and Cyperus, is out of Chinchilla, she by Roi Hérode 
from Datine and Roman’s dam, Cyrilla, a Cyllene mare. Du- 
bonnet’s win must have been a particularly pleasing one to both 
his owner and his trainer. The latter—Mr. Basil Jarvis, who 
now trains principally for Lord Glanely—had the handling of 
Papyrus throughout his racing career, and it was he who, in 
company with the late Captain Pride Jones and Sidney Galtrey, 
took him to America to engage in an unsuccessful contest with 
the American champion, Zev. ‘To revive old memories it may 
be recalled that Papyrus, who is a half-brother to Bold Archer, 
was bred by the late Sir John Robinson at the Worksop Manor 
Stud, and was sold by him as a yearling to the late Mr. Ben Irish 
for 3,5cogs. Later, on his return from America, he was passed 
on to Mr. Hornung for a sum reputed to be £35,000, and at the 
last December Sales was sold, to dissolve the partnership to which 
he belonged, to Colonel Hornung for 75o0gs. 

Among the winners of the intermediate distances Olein, 
Ombro, Orleans and Bacardi all have claims to places in the 
picture. The story of Olein was told last week. Ombro, who beat 
Orleans in the Ribblesdale Stakes at Ascot, is a chestnut son of 
Dictateur VIII from La Farina’s daughter, Ombla, who was bred 
in France by Mme. Olry Roederer. Orleans came from the 
National Stud and claims the Two Thousand Guineas winner, 
Orwell, as his sire and, like Empire Unity, is from the Phalaris 
mare, Lioness ; he now belongs to Sir Percy Loraine, who gave 
1,050gs. for him as a youngster. Bacardi is another typically 
British product. H.M. the King’s racing manager, Captain C. 
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Moore, bred him; his sire, Caerleon, won the Eclipse Stakes 
and was an own-brother to the Two Thousand Guineas winner, 
Colorado ; his dam, Bacchante, is by the Derby winner, Sansovino 
from Sacrifice, the dam also of Judea from whom came Zionist 
and Dumas. His owner is Lord Monck, and he is trained by 
Mr. Fred Butters—a younger brother of the Aga Khan’s trainer 
—who was responsible for the preparation of Mid-day Sun, the 
Derby winner of 1937. A really good “‘ miler,” he has returned 
the 550gs. that his owner gave for him as a youngster with interest, 
and has future possibilities as a sire. 

Few will cavil at the choice of Caerloptic and Knight’s Caprice 
as the best of the sprinters. The former, who belongs to Sir 
Abe Bailey, who gave 2,400gs. for him as a yearling, is, like Bacardi, 
by Caerleon, and comes from the half-bred mare, Soloptic, a 
daughter of Soldenis, who collected £6,125 in prize money ; 
the latter is by Son-in-Law’s son, Knight of the Garter out of 
Gay Caprice, she by Cygnus from Lady Caprice, a Captivation 
mare. Following these it would be a hard matter to separate 
Mickey the Greek, Carnival Boy, Panorama and Portobello. On 
his day, and the final one at Ascot was one of these, Mickey the 
Greek is a first-class five-furlong runner. He does credit to his 
sire, Apple Sammy, who stands at Mr. Donald Fraser’s Tickford 
Park Stud ; his dam, Ionian Fairy, a daughter of Milesius, belongs 
to Mr. Fraser, who sold ‘‘ Mickey’ to his owner-trainer, Mr. 
‘“Chub ”’ Leach, for r1oogs. at the Second October Meeting 
of 1935. Carnival Boy, who is in Mr. Felix Leach’s stable, is 
probably the more reliable ; his sire is the Manchester Cup winner, 
Six Wheeler ; his dam, Flower Day, was by Coriander from a 
daughter of Symington. Panorama inherits all the speed of his 
sire, Sir Cosmo ; he is out of Happy Climax, a Happy Warrior 
mare belonging to Mr. Gill. Portobello’s sire, Portlaw, who is 
by Beresford, won the Champagne Stakes, the Middle Park 
Stakes and numerous other races; his dam, Zingarella, is by 
the St. Leger winner, Solario, from the Picton mare, Gipsy 
Lass. ROYSTON. 


THE “COUNTRY LIFE” EMERGENCY HUT 


P and down the country, war conditions have created 
a pressing demand for emergency accommodation, not 
only for people who have been transferred from urban 
to country districts, but also for extra staffs in con- 
nection with institutions, estates and large private houses. 
All sorts of existing structures have been utilised for this 
purpose, but the 
demand _ exceeds 
the supply. Ob- 
viously, to provide 
accommodation in 
whatever form is 
the imperative 
need, but there is 
occasion to con- 
sider how this may 
be done without 
disfiguring the 
land. As part 
contribution to the 
solution of this 
difficulty, the 
““Country Life ” 
Hut has been 
designed. As the 
illustration shows, 
it is a simple little 
building that 
would not be 
unsightly in any 
situation, and its 
particular merit is 
that after it has 
served war-time 
purposes it can 
be used as a gar- 
den house, store- : 
room, estate office, , . “} i a" 
and so forth. The i EE eI 
hut has_ been : 
constructed by WALLS, ROOF AND FLOOR 
Messrs. W. H. Colt, 
Son and Co., Ltd., 
of Bethersden, 
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SIMPLY HAVE TO BE BOLTED TOGETHER 


and, being made in sections, it can be bolted together in a very short 
time. The sturdy framework is of Columbian pine, hemlock or 
Quebec spruce, covered outside with 1in. rebated cedar shiplap, 
with “ Ravenite ”’ felt between, thus completely excluding draughts. 
Inside, the lining could be three-ply or building board. The cedar 
tiling for the roof can only be supplied as long as stocks are available. 
Alternatively, 6in. 
wide feather-edged 
red cedar would be 
used, lined with 
“Ravenite”’ felt 
like the walls. 
The roof is in 
complete panels 
resting on the roof 
trusses, which are 
secured by bolts. 
The floor, of 
Columbian pine 
or hemlock, is also 
made up in sec- 
tions on joists. For 
covering it, ar- 
rangements have 
been made with 
the Runnymede 
Rubber Company, 
Limited, to supply 
their form of 
rubber flooring at 
about 7s. 6d. per 
square yard, and 
as the material is 
obtainable in rolls 
of 3ft. width, there 
is no wastage. With 
a rubber-covered 
floor, and the walls 
and roof construct- 
ed as described, the 
hut is practically 
gas-tight. The 
door at one end is 
formed in two por- 
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near Ashford, Kent, in two standard 7 tt ‘ tions, hung on strap hinges, so that 
sizes, one measuring oft. by 6ft. the upper portion can be opened like 
(which is the hut here illustrated), FLAP TABLE a stable door. Plates are provided 
the other 12ft. by 6f. Asthe plan G& | | jf f| fg ___ to allow the hut to be set on oak or 
shows, it is provided with a bunk 2 elm stakes driven into the ground, 
bed at one end, with storage cup- af O / leaving a clearance of gins. to 12ins., 
boards underneath it, and a flap > 4 / or tarred wood sleepers or piers or 
table under the window. Thus it a al # dwarf walls of brick or concrete 
will house one person very com- oad could be formed as foundation. 
fortably, or possibly two, if a double or The cost of the hut, ex works, is 
bunk were fitted. 9-0 — expected to be about £20 for the 

Its construction is such that it : oft. by 6ft. size, and £30 for the r2ft. 
will prove thoroughly dry and warm, by 6ft. 
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THE ESTATE MARKET 


HE EARL OF WEMYSS AND 

MARCH has let Stanway House, 

his Gloucestershire seat, through 

Messrs. Curtis and Henson. The 

house was built in 1626 by Sir Paul 
Tracy, and it is one of the most admired 
Elizabethan mansions. The entrance gates, 
illustrated in CouN- 
TRY LiFe on January 
14th last, are some- 
times attributed to 
Inigo Jones. The 
gardens exhibit the 
formal lay-out charac- 
teristic of the period, 
and the wooded hills 
of the fringe of the 
Cotswolds form a 
delightful setting for 
the seat. To Stan- 
way went a Warwick- 
shire man, Captain 
Robert Dover, in the 
reign of James I, and 
he founded the Whit- 
suntide sports which 
gave their name to 
Dover’s Hill, near 
Chipping Campden. 
Ben Jonson  con- 
gratulated ‘‘my jovial 
good friend, Captain 
Robert Dover, on his 
great instauration of 
hunting and dancing 
at Cotswold.” That 
very rare book, 
*‘Annalia Dubrensia: 
or Celebration of 
Captain Robert 
Dover’s Cotswold 
Games,” was issued in 1636 as a_ poetical 
account of the sports. 

That dignified stone house, Steepleton 
Manor, four miles from Dorchester, is for sale 
with 400 acres, by Messrs. Curtis and Henson. 
It is nine miles from Weymouth, and seven 
from another point on the sea coast. 


TWO DEVON OFFERS 
HE HON. MRS. ASQUITH wishes to 

let Clovelly Court, twelve miles from 
Bideford. The house is probably of Regency 
date, but with parts of a much earlier period. 
The elaborately terraced grounds overlook the 
Bristol Channel. The letting would be for 
any period up to five years or, if preferred, 
for the duration of the war. Messrs. John D. 
Wood and Co. are the agents. 

Mrs. Godden’s executors have retained 
Messrs. Williams and Cox, Limited, and Messrs. 
Knight, Frank and Rutley to sell Holne Cross, 
an estate of 14 acres, overlooking the valley of 
the Dart, at Ashburton, on the Exeter and 
Plymouth main road. 

Middlesex County Council has taken 
possession of Harefield, adjoining Breakspear, 
a property of about 300 acres, which has been 
sold to them for Green Belt purposes by Messrs. 
Jackson Stops and Staff, acting by instructions 
from the trustees of the late Sir Francis 
Newdigate-Newdegate. It is one of the 
prettiest tracts in the north-western corner of 
Middlesex. 

SURREY SALES 
DJOINING Kingswood golf course is 

Eyhurst Court, one of the largest houses 
in Surrey; it contains over sixty rooms. It 
has been sold with 36 acres of pasture and 
woodland by Messrs. Constable and Maude. 
In the last six or seven years Eyhurst Court 
has been used as a nursing home. 

Woodhouse Copse, Holmbury St. Mary, 
was designed by Mr. Oliver Hill, F-.R.1.B.A., 
and the gardens were laid out by the late Miss 
Gertrude Jekyll. The 10 acres include a lovely 
lake, and the amenities of the property are 
safeguarded by its proximity to the Leith Hill 
Preservation area and Shere Common. Messrs. 
Constable and Maude have prepared illustrated 
details with a view to the immediate disposal 
of the freehold. 

In connection with the current offer for 
sale by Sir Edgar Horne, Bt., of his Surrey 
seat, Hall Place, at Shackleford, by Messrs. 
Hampton and Sons, it may be mentioned that 
near the magnificent house stands a fifteenth- 
century building, originally the stables of the 
estate, which has been adapted as dwellings for 
some of the estate staff. It is a building of great 
charm, partly covered with a restrained growth 


STANWAY HOUSE LET 


of grape vines. The home farm has some of 
the best dairy equipment ever designed. There 
are stalls for thirty-eight cows, and the dairy 
has tiled walls, a floor of black marble, marble 
tables, a sterilising plant, and covered yards. 
The estate has its own electricity supply. The 
property is privately offered. 








STEEPLETON MANOR, DORSET 


The Manor House, Groombridge, offered 
with about 100 acres by West One Services, Ltd., 
presents an opportunity unusual just now. It 
is a handsome sandstone building with magnifi- 
cent views, and thoroughly done-up in the last 
few months. 


A.R.P. IN LONDON 
COSTLY and specially designed scheme 
of air-raid protection has been carried 

out by Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley at 
Hanover Square. The firm has also transferred 
its more important documents to Gerrards 
Cross and Chertsey, and it has arranged also 
for the transaction of business with a minimum 
of interruption through the respective partners 
at their private addresses. 

At least one of the large London ground 
landlords had signified to tenants, in reply to 
their anxious enquiries, that the owners would 
not wish to raise any objection to a lessee (who 
is or has until lately been in occupation) 
arranging for any official requisitioning of a 
house for public purposes. Perhaps the action 
of the authorities in requisitioning houses 
would ease the position of some lessees, who 
are at a loss how otherwise to deal with large 
London leasehold houses. 

The contemplated auction of Ely Grange, 
near Frant, on the Kent and Sussex border, a 
couple of miles from Tunbridge Wells, has 
been postponed indefinitely by Messrs. Knight, 
Frank and Rutley, acting on behalf of Mr. 
George Gee. The house is modern and a fine 
example of high-class construction, as might 
be expected, seeing that the owner is a member 
of a leading firm of builders, whose works 
include such blocks as the new Adelphi. The 
estate of 300 acres accommodates Mr. Gee’s 
celebrated Mayford pedigree herds of British 
Friesians and Large White pigs. 


COMBE HAY MANOR SOLD 
OMBE HAY MANOR, near Bath, a house 
of Adam character with 300 acres, and 
nearly two miles of fishing in the Cam Brook, 
has been sold since“*the auction, by Messrs. 
Constable and Maude and Messrs. Powell and 
Powell, Limited. A few cottages on the estate 
remain for disposal. Crossleys, 14 acres, at 
Bix, on the hills overlooking Henley-on- 
Thames, is another property that has been sold 
by Messrs. Constable and Maude, in this case 
acting jointly with Messrs. Simmons and Sons. 
The modern house at Northwood, known as 
Monk Barns, has been sold by Messrs. Constable 
and Maude, in association with Messrs. Maple 
and Co., Ltd. 

Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley are the 
agents entrusted with the disposal of Bishops- 
gate, an estate of 7 acres, about half of which, 
being in Windsor Great Park, is Crown lease- 





hold, and held on a yearly tenancy. The late 
Lord Marcus Beresford, a friend of the late 
King Edward VII, lavished money on the 
house, and much more was spent on it by Mrs. 
Albertini before her recent removal to White 
Lodge in Richmond Park. The gate-house, 
in the style of a medizval castle, accords very 
well with the experi- 
ments made in 
Georgian days in re- 
producing old styles 
at the neighbouring 
Virginia Water. A 
modern freehold, 
nearly an acre, for 
£2,750 is offered by 
Messrs. Harrods 
Estate Offices, at 
Virginia Water. 
The Spread Eagle 
Hotel, Midhurst, 
dating from 1430, 
has been sold by 
Messrs. Alaway and 
Partners. 
CONVERTED 
VICTORIAN 
HOUSES 
R. AUSTIN 
iVi BLOMFIELD 
has recently re- 
modelled for a client 
a dozen Early Victor- 
ian houses at Prim- 
rose Hill, known as 
Ormonde _ Terrace. 
He has proved what 
can be done with 
such houses, _ in 
giving every advantage of the newest type of 
flats and the benefit of the very spacious rooms 
that used to be built. Messrs. Weatherall, 
Green and Smith still have one or two of the 
flats to dispose of. The rents can be quite 
moderate and yet show a fair return in the case 
of adaptations, like that at Ormonde Terrace. 
Princess Arthur of Connaught has pur- 
chased a nursing home in Bentinck Street, 
Manchester Square. Her agents were Messrs. 
Britton, Poole and Co., and those for the 
vendor were Messrs. Ley Clark and Partners. 
It is expected that the nursing home will be 
opened in October. 


CHANGES AROUND TORQUAY 
| gent transactions by Messrs. John D. 

Wood and Co., Messrs. Knight, Frank 
and Rutley and other firms, in the Torquay 
district, have included property in the neigh- 
bourhood of Cockington. The history of the 
manor of Cockington is recorded from before 
the Norman period. There are long references 
to it in Lyson’s ‘“‘ Magna Britania,” the Rev. 
Richard Polwhele’s ‘“‘ History of Devonshire ” 
(1806), and in a still older work, ‘‘ Collections 
towards a Description of the County of Devon,” 
by Sir William Pole, Bt., of Colcombe and Shute. 
Lyson says: ‘‘ Cockington, in the Hundred 
of Haytor, lies near the sea on the Torbay coast, 
three miles from Torquay and six from Newton 
Abbot.” The growth of both places has brought 
them much nearer to Cockington. In Domes- 
day William de Falesia was scheduled as owner 
of the manor, but it was very soon vested in 
Robert, son of Martin Tours, ‘“‘ Lord of Camois 
in Wales.” In the reign of Edward III the 
estate changed hands, and the next recorded 
holder was Walter de Woodland, Usher of the 
Chamber to the Black Prince. 

Sir John Cary, Chief Baron of the Ex- 
chequer in the time of Richard II, bought 
the estate, but a descendant lost it upon attain- 
der, although for a time only, as Edward VI 
restored Cockington to the Carys. The Civil 
War so impoverished another of the Cary family, 
Sir George, that he was forced to sell the 
estate (according to Polwhele) “‘ to Mr. Malloch, 
a rich merchant of Exeter, whose son, Rawlin 
Malloch, esquire, new-builded the house, 
enclosed the park, and made it as convenient a 
seat as most others in the County.” Other 
historians of Devon agree in giving the name of 
the buyer as Roger Mallock, and the date of the 
purchase as 1654. The Mallock family’s tenure 
of Cockington closed some years ago, and now 
nearly the whole of the estate has changed hands. 

Messrs. Marten and Carnaby announce 
that their offices in Charles II Street, St. James’s 
Square, are closed until further notice, and that 
their business will be carried on as usual from 
23, Church Street, Reigate, Surrey. ARBITER. 
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Reliability is of greater impor- 
an ; i a F , 

PAW Sa tance now than at any other time. 
WON 


t 


In the Navy, Army and Air Force 
as well as the A.R.P. wherever 
duties entail open air exposure, 
the weatherproof to meet exceed- 
ingly trying conditions must be 


Why 


the most reliable it is possible 


= 
=> 
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to obtain. 
Small savings in the purchase 
may mean great cost to health. 


The Burberry was worn 
by practically every Officer 
in the Army during the 





last war because it proved 
again and again the most 
reliable. There is none 
today that will fulfil its 
purpose so efficiently as 
The Burberry. 


for SERVICE for A.R.P. work 





The World’s Best Weatherproof « One of the World’s Best Overcoats 





No garment or material, unless it is the manufacture or merchandise of Burberrys 

Limited, may be described as ‘*BURBERRY,’’ a Registered Trade Mark protected all 
WA R ue f N b over the world. 

N.B.—Proceedings will be taken against offenders using the word ‘“ Burberry’’ wrong- 


fully, whether with or without knowledge. 














UNIFORMS for the SERVICES 


When you're commissioned consult Burberrys about Uniform requirements. Burberry 
representatives are qualified tailors and are sent, without extra cost, to give detailed attention 
to individual requirements. Prices are well within range of every officer’s means. 


TAILORS TO HIS MAJESTY’S FORCES FOR OVER 50 YEARS 





BURBERRYS ... tonvon s.w.i 
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OU cannot be too early prepared with your winter 

coat. For this is undeniably one of the things you 

simply must have, and a basic element of your ward- 

robe. Come what may, whatever the alarms and 
excursions of the day, risking a cold is certainly not going to 
help. Nor is there, as yet, any special virtue in looking dowdy... 
So, since it is hardly any more trouble, and lots more fun 
for everybody, let us look cheerful ! 

Here are four top coats bristling with fashion points 
just waiting for the four appropriate coat-hangers. Ensconce 
one of them safely in your wardrobe and you still have time 
before that sudden autumnal drop in temperature arrives, 
to plan a frock and the right accessories to wear with it. 
Only too often, when this weather change happens, it finds 
one with some marvellously becoming garment—all ready 
to wear except for the accessories : or with the only alternatives 


FAIR 
COATS 


by 
DORA SHACKELL 











HE new three-piece. 

A black and white 

top coat, pavilion red 

jacket, and black pleated 

skirt. A Matita model 
from Debenham’s 


in hats to match it a nine-guinea model, or a nine days’ wait 
while a cheaper one is made. Such is the penalty of that little 
extra dalliance while the days still linger warmly deceiving ! 

* * * 

But to return to our coats. This season their different 
air is due to a number of things. Firstly, they seem to be 
more in line with the other fashion influences, and less inclined 
to go their own sweet way. Because waists are here on dresses 
quite a lot of coats have them too. And some have “ back ”’ 
interest : or even bustles. When the coat is straight it really 
is straight. And when flared, it flares quite definitely. 

Colours are bolder. There are fewer pinks and subdued 
tones, and more of the invigorating ones, like greens, yellows 
and blues. They may be separate or mixed. Red makes a 
really new stand. Checks simply abound ; almost any sort 
from shepherd’s plaid to tartan proper will be worn. 
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Then there are hoods. Although no longer 
stop-press news, these are really a point to note. 
They should be quite invaluable to the country- 
woman. Altogether your coat can be quite 
individual while yet following the trends of the 
season. 

* * * 

Each of the models photographed demon- 
strates some one or more of these points. 

The first, a Matita model which comes from 
Debenham’s, shows the new three-piece idea 
which makes the old notion of matching suit 
and top coat quite a hoary one. It is really a 
tremendous improvement with its neat, reverless 
cardigan fitting so comfortably at the neck 
without bulkiness. The colour scheme here is 
especially becoming because, apart from making 
such a delightful ensemble, each of the garments 
is separately capable of making other equally 
attractive alliances. 

The second Matita model can be had from 
Debenham’s or Bradley’s. ‘This has the nipped- 
in waistline which is such fashion news, but 
which needs a little forethought to translate into 
success. On this model the ribs in the bodice 
are cunningly designed to dwindle and dwindle. 
Even if you boast an inch or two too many this 
should cast a spell over you. And if your waist- 
line is about normal it will positively do conjuring 
tricks for you ! 

The lovely coat next is designed by Creed. 
It initiates a vogue for vivid checks which will 
brighten even the gloomiest day. The high 
revers are accentuated by the delightful note of 
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flatter the figure. 


velvet buttons and collar. Manifestly this is a 
coat out of the ordinary. 

Jaeger, too, show rainbow checks in their 
grand belted coat. Its wide, wrap-over front 
will allow you cheerfully to face the most arctic 
conditions, especially when fortified with the 
hood. One of the latest versions of this useful 
fashion is to have the hood loose enough to be 
worn over a hat. But Jaeger go one better than 
that and make theirs quite separate and detach- 
able, so that you can wear the coat on all sorts 
of different occasions. 


XXi. 


A MATITA model from Debenham’s or 
Bradley’s, which shows the new nipped- 
in waist-line very cunningly employed to 


REED 

designed 
this fascinating 
coat in a vivid 
check with 
high revers and 
velvet collar 
and buttons. 
Muff-bag by 
Creed ; hat by 
Rose Valois 









‘HIS most 
practical 
belted coat with 
detachable hood 
and wide wrap- 
over is from 


Faeger’s. 
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ORNAMENTAL BRAMBLES 


HE brambles and raspberries of the genus Rubus consist 

of an enormous number of species. Many have no more 

than a botanical interest, a familiar few are esteemed 

for their edible fruits, and some have purely ornamental 

claims. Sifting-out these latter is not a difficult matter, 
for the best of them stand out fairly conspicuously in flower, 
foliage or stem colour, and there are one or two which distinguish 
themselves as ground covering shrubs for woodland and for 
draping slopes. 

Taking the flowering kinds first, R. deliciosus is pre-eminent. 
Presenting an erect deciduous bush of some 5-—8ft., with leaves 
like a currant and elegant arching canes, this is a lovely object 
in June, when the graceful branches are wreathed with flewers 
like white dog-roses. Coming from the Rockies, it is quite hardy, 
and only asks a fairly good loam that is not too dry in summer 
and an occasional removal of the older wood. ‘Then, unlike many 
of its kindred, R. deliciosus does not sucker to any extent, but 
remains in a self-contained clump. 

Three other noteworthy species of North America are 
R. nutkanus, R. odoratus and R. spectabilis. All are deciduous 
and all of them are runners, soon forming dense thickets. With 
these the obvious thing to do is to grow them as undergrowth 
along the margins of woodland, as colonies in wild gardens and 
odd corners where they will not give trouble. We can thus often 
turn their spreading habits to useful purpose, and they are accom- 
modating enough to do in almost any soil that does not dry out, 
and they enjoy shade. 

R. nutkanus, averaging 5-6ft., has handsome vine-like leaves 
often 8ins. across, and clusters of white flowers like those of 
deliciosus, in June. R. spectabilis, about the same height, has 
golden brown, prickly canes, trefoil leaves and cup-shaped flowers 
in a bright red-purple. ‘These flowers, just over one inch across, 
are fragrant and very pretty in March or April, and followed by 
attractive amber fruits of good size and flavour. With a greater 
stature than the foregoing and handsome leaves, vine-shaped 
and up to roins. in width, R. odoratus is the most ornamental of 
this trio. Blossoming in the later summer, the flowers, which 
are fragrant, are a vivid crimson-purple and may be as much as 
2ins. across. ‘This is a fine shrub for a cool, shady spot, but it 
seems to need a periodical replanting, and the old canes should 
be cut to the ground immediately after flowering. 

For those who like to combine utility with decorative qualities 
the cut-leaved bramble, R. laciniatus, can be recommended for 
clambering over palings and pergolas. The leaves are distinctive, 
the blackberries borne are large and of good quality, and the plant 
often colours remarkably well in autumn. Yet another diversion 
of this versatile family consists of the white-stemmed species, of 
which R. biflorus is still the most widely grown, but it has rivals 
in the graceful R. Giraldianus and lasiostylus, in which latter the 
canes gleam with a blue whiteness. All of these, and there are 
others, have their place in the garden that can afford them room, 
for they can be extremely effective in winter, especially with a 
dark green background. 

Those Antipodean curiosities of the R. australis class have 
been grown and lost, without much regret, for there is little of the 
ornamental in their almost leafless tangles of wiry stems all armed 
with fierce little teeth. As a climber for a pillar, or for covering 
an old tree, R. bambusarum is to be preferred, or Henryi, robust, 
fast-growing evergreen shrubs of pronounced elegance, with much 
charm of foliage and handsome black fruits. 





THE BEST OF THE FLOWERING BRAMBLES, THE BEAUTIFUL 


RUBUS DELICIOSUS 





THE DOUBLE-FLOWERED FORM OF THE COMMON 
BLACKBERRY, RUBUS THYRSOIDEUS PLENUS 


An attractive ornamental shrub for woodland places 


Among the creeping rubi, which are so useful as carpeters 
for covering the ground where few other things will grow, one 
to be favoured is the evergreen R. irenzus, a first rate foliage 
shrub that even connoisseurs will appreciate for its leaf qualities. 
A vigorous prostrate trailing plant, this Chinese rubus is of little 
account in flower or fruit, its primary claim to notice being its 
leaves. These, raised on 6in. stalks, are almost orbicular, up to 
8ins. across and a rich glossy green with paler underparts. Given 
the space under a tree where the native herbage is not too strong, 
and where the soil is tolerably moist, this delightful plant will 
speedily cover an extensive space with its cheerful, healthy verdure. 

Another excellent creeper for similar conditions, and one that 
has long deserved a more general recognition is R. nutans. This 
also is a prostrate shrub and evergreen. Its slender branches 
are crimsoned with fine soft bristles, the leaves are trifoliolate, 
and in summer flowers are borne on erect shoots about 6ins. 
high. These flowers, nodding bells of pure white, are distinctly 
ornamental, their whiteness being accen- 
tuated by the red stalks and calyces. 

Then there are those two double- 
flowered brambles, R. thyrsoideus plenus 
and R. ulmifolius bellidiflorus, which 
may be used as woodland carpeters or 
as individual flowering shrubs, as which 
they fully merit recognition. Both are 
forms of species of the common black- 
berry, to which they have some resem- 
blance in leaf and growth, and in their 
adaptability to almost any sort of ground, 
including fairly open woodland. But as 
flowering shrubs these remarkable diver- 
sions are very distinct, for in the former 
the flowers are white and in the other a 
clear pink, and in both the doubling is so 
intense that the blossoms, borne in 
panicles, resemble little pompon chry- 
santhemums. 

That engaging creeper, Dalibarda 
repens, with flowers like a white poten- 
tilla and neatly rounded emerald leaves, 
may be given a passing mention, for it 
is closely allied to the rubus clan. 
R. parvus and R. arcticus must also be 
included as attractive dwarfs, the former 
for trailing about a warm spot in the 
rock garden which it will dapple with 
its white flowers, the other for a cooler 
site among such as the smaller rhodo- 
dendrons. This Arctic raspberry is a 
charming little plant of about 6ins., with 
pretty cherry pink blossoms and a zeal 
for colonising which makes it so useful 
a carpeter in the right place. 
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BARR’S TULIPS 


Awarded 
THE SHERWOOD CUP & GOLD MEDAL 
AT CHELSEA SHOW, 1939. 


FOR MAY BEDDING 


5S each 25 Handsome Darwin Tulips - - 27/6 
5s ” 12 ” ” ” - 1 1 a 
Barr’s Choice Mixture of Darwin Tulips 

Per 1,000, 115/-; Per 100, 12/6; doz., 1/9 
5 each 25 Beautiful Cottage Tulips - - 27/- 








OUR MARVELLOUS 
MICHAELMAS DAISIES 


will flower this year just the 
same as usual. If you are not 
one of the fortunate people 
who can call and see them, 
there is a useful alternative 
in writing for our catalogue 


o> 
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All our varieties are fully described 
and a special offer of collections 
is made 


2 








y Stationery 
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i ‘ Write to-day to 


THE CAXTON PRESS, SHILDON 


Our only address 


CL939 
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Barr’s Choice Mixture of Cottage Tulips 

Per 1,000, 100/-; Per 100, 10/6; doz., 1/6 
12 each of 5 Parrot (Dragon) Tulips - - 12/6 
Barr’s Splendid Mixture of Parrot (Dragon) 


Tulips - 


= »« 412/- 


- Per 100, 16/-; doz., 2/4 





Descriptive Bulb Catalogues sent on application 


THE GAYBORDER NURSERIES LTD. 
MELBOURNE 


Raisers of superfine New Perennials 


DERBYSHIRE 











BARR 


11, 12 & 13, King St., Covent Gdn., London, W.C.2 
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EASTBOURNE 
THE EASTBOURNE SCHOOL 
OF DOMESTIC ECONOMY 

All Branches of Domestic Science taught. 
DAY AND RESIDENT PUPILS. Certificates 


granted. Principal, Miss Ranpait, Ist Clauss 
Diplomee, Edinburgh Training School. 
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“COUNTRY LIFE” Horticultural Catalogue Guide 

















OKS 
MARSHLANDS CONVERLED 


BOMFORD TC EVERSHED LTD 
SALFORD PRIORS EVESHAM 





SEEDS AND BULBS 


TREES AND SHRUBS 








W. J. UNWIN, LTD  Fiowerand Vegetable 
Seedsmen, 
HISTON, 
CAMBS. 


sowing. 


G. BUNYARD 
& CO., LTD. 

The Nurseries, 

Seeds for present} MAIDSTONE. 


Fruit Trees, Roses, 
Shrubs, tris, 
Herbaceous Plants, 
Seeds & Sundries. 














R. H. BATH, LTD. 
The Floral Farms, 
WISBECH. 


LANDSCAPE GARDENING 








ig Gardens Designed 

3» and Constructed. 

Home Grown The Nurseries, Sh dc 

Bulbs. CHISLEHURST, — Ci cinen Show 1927 
ner. elsea Show, 











Vegetables and 


Cultivation 


Their 


By T. W. SANDERS 


HIS standard work has been revised by A. J. Macself and is a most 
comprehensive and practical guide. The work contains over 
500 pages in which all phases of Vegetable Culture are explained, 
including History, Cultivation and Forcing of Vegetables, Saladings and 
Herbs for Home Use and Exhibition ; formation of the Vegetable 
Garden ; Management of Soils ; Manures and their Uses ; Insect and 
Fungoid Pests; Alphabetical Guide to Popular Vegetables; Un- 
common Vegetables ; Sowing and Planting Tables; Approximate 
Yields ; the Year’s Work ; and other information invaluable in the 


Kitchen Garden. 


Crown Octavo. 524 Pages. 18 Subjects in Colour. Many 
Photographic Plates. Plans, Diagrams and Sketches. 
Strongly bound in Cloth. 7s. 6d. net, by post 8s. 


W. H. & L. Collingridge Ltd., 148-9 Aldersgate St., London, E.C.| 














MODERN GLASSHOUSES 








Britain’s Answer 


to the 
Spy Menace 


In the Secret Service dossiers 
Doctor Vane is classified as 
follows : 
Appearance 
A pleasant little man. 
An agreeable smile gist. 


and engaging man- 
ners. 


Blue eyes peering 
behind thick lenses. 


Experimenter in 
creation of rare 


Untidy clothes. 
Immaculate hands. poisons. 


MEET ~ 


Accomplishments 


Master safe-breaker. 
Expert criminolo- 


Trained mechanic 
and brilliant linguist 


















MESSENGER & CO., LT 


LOUGHBOROUGH, LEICESTERSHIRE. 


London Office : 122, VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W.1. 
2691 Loughborough ; 5409 Victoria, London. 








Estimates free. 


Telephone : 





Visits of inspection by arrangement. 


*9 & Heating Engineers, 


Of distinction in 
DESIGN, 
CONSTRUCTION 
and 
EQUIPMENT. 


Special attention 
to renewals and 
replacements. 


Horticultural Builders 





Doctor Vane is a master amongst 
secret investigators—although his 
looks belie his powers. One of his 
greatest triumphs was the affair at 
Dulwich. The Secret Service was 
baffled by the theft of important 
papers. At all costs these had to be 
recovered—secretly, and without 
leaving any tell-tale evidence. The 
task seemed impossible, and for a 
while it appeared as if the spies had 
gained a stranglehold... . when Dr. 
Vane arrived and offered his phe- 
nomenal powers in the service of the 
State. “The Affair at Dulwich ”’ is 
related by W. E. Johns in the 
October PEARSON’S MAGAZINE, 


obtainable at all newsagents and il 
bookstalls, 1/-. lan 
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LONDON | CUMBERLAND r pshire—continued | OXFORDSHIRE WILTSHIRE Scotland—continued. 
HOTEL. CARLISLE. YNDHURST. | BURFO! EA 
ia = W.1. Crown anp Mitre Horev. Crown Hortet. | Conswous Gareway Hore ROUGH. SREERVON (acer Gleneagles). 
- SB | GLENRIDDING, PENRITH. Granp Hore. | MINSTER LOVELL THe Crown Hote. Telephone: Muckhart 27 
Gloucester Road, S.W.7 UtitswaTer HorTeL. mew mepees. Morn: Tas Otp Swan. sak rr PERTH. = 
“ . —" nE . INDSO! 

et . t HOTEL. | RRSWSEE (Rast Lakes). quae. ic LARENDON Horet. County Horst. 38, St. John Street.” 
BERKELEY HOTEL. | LOWESWATER. | Georce Horet. | Ranpoven Horet. xz. 
Piccadilly, W.1. ; Scate Hitt Horet. 5 : | SHROPSHIRE WORCESTERSHIRE | *™0cury Hyoro. 
BROWN’S nom. South Western Hore. cH | BROADWAY. ROSS-SHIRE 
Dover Street, W.1. DEVONSHIRE aaaniames Boru. ¢ poy — | 7 Lycon ARMs. 
CADOGAN HOTEL. STONEY | THe Hore. CH - Gatrtocn Hote. 
Sloane Street, S.W.1. ‘ST. (near Lyndburst). | | Raven Hore. STRA' 
CARLTON HOTEL. | Iupartat Hore. | Compton Arms Hore. i SOMERSET Spa Hore. 
Pall Mall, S.W.1. | BELSTONE (DARTMOOR). | WIN , . YORKSHIRE 
CAVENDISH HOTEL. | Cuerry Trees. | Roya Hore. Hoinicote House Hore. | | BOROUGHBRIDGE. SUTHERLANDSHIRE 
Jermyn Street, W.1. | BIGBURY BAY. Batu Spa Hore. | Tunes Annows Horst. ALTNAHARRA Hote. 


CLARIDGE’S HOTEL. 
Brook Street, W.1 
CONNAUGHT HOTEL. 
Carlos Place, W.1. 
DORCHESTER HOTEL. 
Park Lane, W.1. 


HOTEL. 
Grosvenor Gardens, S.W.1. 
GT. WESTERN ROYAL HOTEL. 
Paddington. 
GROSVENOR HOTEL. 
Buckingham Palace Road, 
GROSVENOR HOUSE. 
Park Lane, W.1 

IDE. 


HOTEL SPLEND 
105, Piccadilly, W.1. 
HOTEL VICTORIA. 
Northumberland Avenue, W.C.2. 
HOWARD HOTEL. 

Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C.2. 
IMPERIAL HOTEL. 

Russell Square, W.C.1. 


S.W 


LANGHAM HOTEL. 
Portland Place, W.1. 
PARK LANE HOTEL. 
Piccadilly, W.1. 
PICCADILLY 
Piccadilly, W.1 


RITZ HOTEL. 
Piccadilly, W.1. 


SAVOY HOTEL. 

Strand, W.C.2. 

SOUTH KENSINGTON HOTEL. 
South Kensington, S.W.7. 
WALDORF HOTEL. 

Aldwych, W.C.2. 


WASHINGTON HOTEL. 


Curzon Street, W.1. 


WILTON HOTEL. 
Victoria, S.W.1. 


BEDFORDSHIRE 
BEDFORD 


Swan Hore. 


Tue Fatcon Inn, 


EATON SOCON. 

Ye Ove Wate Horse. 
BERKSHIRE 

ABINGDON. 


Crown ano TurstLe Horec. 
ASCOT. 
Berystepe Hore. 


BRAY-ON-THAMES 
Tue Hinp’s Heap Hore. 
READING. 


Grorce Hore. 


SONNING. 
Warre Hart Hore. 
WINDSOR. 
Tue * Wire Harr,”’ 


Lrp. 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 


Comp.eat ANGLER Horec. 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE 


E. 
University Arms Hore. 


WiINnpDsoR 


Rep Lion Horrt. 
CHANNEL ISLANDS 

JERSEY. 

Parace Hore. 


CHESHIRE 
CHESTER. 


GROSVENOR 
Street. 


HOYLAKE. 


Royat Horet. 


CORNWALL 


Hore. 


Hotet, Eastgate 


BUDE. 
Tae GRENVILLE 

TD. 
FALMOUTH. 
Fatmouts Hore. 
HELFORD PASSAGE 

(near Falmouth). 

Tue Ferry Boat Iny. 
ROCK, WADEBRIDGE. 
Tue Dormy House. 

. IVE! 
Trecenna Castie Hore. 
ST. MAWES. 
Ipte Rocks Horet. 


TINTAGEL. 


Kino Artuur's Castie Hore. 


(Bupe)| 


| Burcu Istanp Hortet. 

| 

| BUDLEIGH SALTERTON. 

| Rosemutiion Hore. 

|e 4 

| CuLLompTon Hore. 

DARTMOUTH. 

| Ratercu Horev. 

Strete. Manor House Hore. 
| 

RouGemont Hore. 


Quay Horet. | 
CROSS (N. DEVON). | 
Hoopes Inn. | 
KING (8. DEVON). 
Riverska Private Hore. 
Phone 32 Kingswear. } 


| 


Lee Bay Hore. 


| Tue ARUNDELL ARMS. 

LYNTON. 

Lee Assey Hotet, 
Lee Appey Bay. 

Rovat CastLe Hore 

MODBURY (8. DEVON) 

Mopsury Inn Hore . 

IN ABBOT. 


| Moortanp Hore. 
| NORTH BOVEY | 
( ampstead). | 


near Moretonh: 

| Manor House Hore. 
| PAIGNTON. 
| Repcuirre Hore. 
| SHALDON (near Teignmouth). 
Tue Rounn House Hore. 
SIDMOUTH. 

Betmont Hore. 

FortrieLp Hore c. 

Knowte Hore, Lrv. 
Victoria Hore. 

TORQUAY. 

Grand Hore. 
| Howpen Court Hore . 
ImpeRtaL Hore. 

Patace Hore. | 
Torpay Horets, Lrp., Torsay| 

Roap. 

WOOLACOMBE BAY (N.DEVON).| 
| Wootacompe Bay Hore. 


Moortanp Linxs Horet. 


| Tue Horet Impertar. 


HEREFORD SHIRE 


| Green DRAGON Horst, 


Broad Street. 
N- (mear). 
Mount Craic Hortev. 
ROSS-ON- 


Rovat Hore. 


Empire Horev. 


| Granp Pump Room Hore. 


Lanspown Grove Hore-. 
Lanspown HOoret, 

BrockHam Enp. 
DULVERTON (Border of Devon). 
Lion Horet. 

RD (near Minehead). 


| Crown Hore. 


HERTFORDSHIRE | 
BusHEey Hat Hore. 
| LITTLE GADDESDEN. 


| BripGwater Arms Hore. 
ROYSTO! 


Banyers Hore. 


Rose AND Crown Hore. 


WELWYN GARD 


Guessen’s Court Hore. 


HUNTINGDONSHIRE 
HUNTINGDON. 


GrorGce Hore. 
iT. IVES. 
Gotpen Lion Hore. 


ISLE OF WIGHT 


| . 
SHANKLIN Towers Hote. 


| Rovat Horev. 


KENT 
BIRCHINGTON-ON-SEA. 


BuncaLow Hore . 


Rovyat ALBIon Hore. 
CANTERBURY. 

Assor’s Barton Hortev. 
County Hore. 

DOVER (St. Margaret’s Bay). 


Tue GRANVILLE Hore-. 
LEESTONE 


| Burtincton Hore. 


Hote, Lynpuurst. 


Town Houses. 
ATE. 
| oes Hore. 
Tue Amuerst Arms Hote. 


Weuncton Hore-. 
WEST 


| Crest Horev. 


DORSETSHIRE | Wicxnam Court Hotet. 
OUTH | krne’s Arms Horen. 
Tue Court. 
SHAFTESBURY. LANCASHIRE 
Coomse House Horr: BLACKPOOL 
| RNE Hote, METROPOLE. 
! » SOUTHPO! A 
| Dicsy Horet. | Vicrorta Hore. 
| SWANAGE. | Patace Hore. 
| Horet Grosvenor. | ST. N-SEA. 
Granp Hore. 
| “5s DURHAM LINCOLNSHIRE 
D 7 GnantEan. “om 
Rovat County Horet. te nga Seinen 
Wartertoo Hore. #o cH. | 
} HEQUERS HOTEL. 
= | Weer H 
| iN-ON-SEA. nite Hart Horev. | 
See NeGR | py 
-O8-SEA. | WOODHALL SPA. 


| Queen's Horet, 
| Hamlet Court Road. 


| 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE | 


RISTOL. 
oval Hore-. } 


|B 
IR 

GLOU! 
N 

% 


CESTER. 
ew County Hore, SoutHGaTe 


e| Streer. 
| 


TEWEKESBURY. 
Rovat Hor Pore Hore, 


HAMPSHIRE 


| Eacte Lopce Horev. | 


| BRIGHTO! 


HOLFORD. 


ALFOXTON Park HorTet., 
] STER. 

Grorce Hore. 
MINEHEAD 


Beacu Hore v. 
Horet Merropote. 
EFO. 


AVONMOUTH HOTEL, 
‘A . 


CastLe Hore. 
STAFFORDSHIRE 
XETER. 


UTTO. 
Waite Hart Hore. 


Waite Lion Hore. 
BURY ST. EDMUNDS. 


ANGEL HOTEL. 
BARTON 


(near Bury St. Edmunds). 
Tue Butt Inn. 
FELIXSTO 


WE. 

Fevix Horev. 

WESTOFT. 
Horet Victoria. 

SOUTHWOLD. 

Granp Hore. 


SURREY 


GODALMING. 
Tue Lake Horet. 
GUILDFORD (near). 


| NEWLANDs Corner Hore. 


Georcian Hore. 


KINGSWOOD (WARREN). 


| BANGOR (Co. DOWN). 


Krincswoop Park Guest House | 
d 


(near Guildford). 
Hurtwoop Horev. 


SEtspon ParK Hotrt. 
E. 

OatLanps Pare Hore . 

WIMBLEDON. 

Soutrnpown Hatt Hore. 
: - SUSSEX 

TON 

“Star” INN. 

GRANVILLE Hore. 

NorFoL_k Horr. 

Otp Sue Bah 


N (SALTDEAN ). 
Ocean Hortev. 


| CROSS-IN-HAND. 
PossiIncGwortH Park Hore. 
ROUGH. 


Tel. 3 
EAST GRIN 


Yr Ope Feveripce Hore. 
jURNE. 


ALEXANDRA HOTEL. 
ANGLES Private Hore . 
Burimncton Hore. 


| Granp Hore. 
| Park Gates Horev. 
| Gs 


Gienroypve Hore. 
UEEN’S HOTEL. 


OVE. 


| First Avenve Hore . 


MONMOUTH 
LLANG ° 
Court BLeppyn. 
NORFOLK 
Biakeney Hore. 


Manor House Hore. 


| Granp Hore. 


Le STRANGE ARMS Gotr Links| 
Hore. 


| | Gotpen Lion Horst. 


BROCKENHURST. 

Forest Park Horet. 

| BOURNEMOUTH. 

Branxsome Tower Horev. 
Bournemoutn Hypro. 

Canrorp Currrs Horev. 

‘| CarLTon Hore . 

Granpv Hore. 
Hicucuirre Hore. 
Norro.k Hore. 

| BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks). 

| Tut Haven Horev. 


] 
Rovat Hore. 





LIPHOOK. 
Royat Ancnor Hore. 


| Georce Hore. 
PETERBORO 


| NORTHAMPTONSHIRE | 


| FOTHERINGHAY. 
| Manor Farm Country Horet. 


UGH. 
ANGEL HOTEL. 


| Butt Hore. 
| Granp Hore. 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE 


NR. RETFORD. 
Barnsy Moor. Ye Otpe Bert 


Hore. 


\ePALACE Court Horet. 
Forest 


| 
| New Granp Hore. 
TFORD-O 


| New Impertat Horec. 


Prince’s Hore. 
Duprey Hore. 


LEWES. 
Waite Hart Hore. 
PETWORTH. 


| Swan Hore. 


DEAN. 
Tupor Ciose Hore. 


| Apetpnt Horev. 


| Royat Victorta Horec. 


Sussex Hore. 


Row). 
| Tue Roesuck Horst. 


WARWICKSHIRE 


IN-AVON. 


Arpen Horet. 


WESTMORLAND 


THe Quzen’s Hore. 


BLAIR A’ 
Prince or Wares Lake Horet.| ATHOLL Arms HOTEL. 


LANGDALE CHase Hore. 
Ricc’s Crown Hore. 


CATTERICEK 
| Tue Bripce House Horet. 
HARROG . 

| Cairn Hypro. 

HarLtow Manor Hote. 

| Prospect Horet. 





| THe MippLeton Hore. 
ERRY 


| LONDO : 
| Newton House Hote. 
| SCARBOROUGH. 
Roya. Hore. 
Brompton HA.Lt Country Hore, 
| GRanp Hore. 
SOUTH ST. 


Y 
(near Harrogate). 


| Rep Lion Inn, 
| YO; 


Harker’s YorK Hore. 
Younc’s Hotet, Hicn Perer- 
GATE. 


Lo a A EIRE) 
Co. CLARE). 





FALLs aa 
| Di 


| Roya, Hrperntan Horev. 
ge roma (Co. KERRY). 
Tue Hore. 
LOUGH ARROW (Co. SLIGO). 
| Hottysroox House Horet. | 
| Co. DONEGAL). | 
RosaPenna HOTEL. | 
| TERVILLE (Co. KERRY). 
Butter Arms HOTEL. 
Bay View Hore. 
——. (Hunting aan 


} 


cama” _2 L. 


NORTHERN IRELAND | 


} 
Royat Horev. 
Granp CEentraL HorTe.. 


PORTRUSH. 


} 
SEABANK HorTEeEL. | G0 
| Rane 





SCOTLAND 
ARGYLLSHIRE 


| CUILFAIL Hote. 
LOCH A 


| Locn AWE Hore. 


| ALEXANDRA Hore. 


| TOBERMORY (Isle of Mull). 


WesTERN Istes HOTEL. 
AYRSHIRE 
| ORLIE. 
| SKELMORLIE HypRo. 
Marine Hote. 

BUTSSRIEE 
GLENBURN Phen. 

EAST LOTHIAN 


| Marine Horet. 
Telephone: Gullane 106. 


FIFESHIRE 
| ST. ANDREWS. 


| Tae Granp Hore. 
INVERNESS-SHIRE 


Cc. 
| CARRBRIDGE -* 


| CALEDONIAN. Hore. 
| Rovat Hore. 
| ONICH. 


Creac-Dmuvu Horev. 


| Portrer Hore. 
| 


KINCARDINESHIRE 
} | BANCHORY. 
Roya. Dersipe Hoter 
| (Glen o’Dee). 
Tor-na-Cort_e HoTec. 


MORAYSHIRE 
GRANTOWN-ON-SPEY. | LA 


Grant Arms Horst. | 


PERTHSHIRE 


| Dreapnoucut Hore. 
| Patace Horev. 





Hore: Scourie. 


WIGTOWNSHIRE 
STRANRAER. 


| Autp Krinc’s Arms. 


TREFEDDIAN Horev. 

BANGOR. 

CastLe Hore.. 
CURIG. 

Tyn-y-Cozp Hore. 

LG: : 

GoLpEN Lion Roya. Hore, 
HARLECH. 

St. Davip’s Hore. 

Ye We ts Hore. 

LLAN' 5 

Tue Hanp Hore. 
LLANWRTYD . 
ABERNANT LAKE HOTEL. 
MENAI BRIDGE. 

GAZELLE HOTEL, 

Guiyn GARTH. 
SAUNDERSFOOT, TENBY. 
St. Bripes Hote. 

N. 


SNOWDO; ANTGWYNANT. 


Pen-y-Gwryp Hore.. 





FOREIGN HOTELS 





AUSTRIA 
BADGASTEIN. 
‘* Der KaltsErHor.”’ 





BELGIUM 
LE ZOUTE. 
Grosvenor Hore. 
Digue de Mer 220. 





CEYLON 


| cane Face Hore. 


wend $ Hotet. 





FRANCE 
BEAULIEU-SUR-MER. 
Horet Bristo.. 
BERCE- GE. 


REGINA ET VILLA DE LA SANTE. 


Cc. . 

Cartton Horev. 

LYONS. 

Granp Novver Hore, 
11, Rue Grolee. 


8. 
HotTet pe Louvre eT DE LA 
Parx. 
PARIS. 
Horex Ritz, 
15, Place Vendome. 
Hore Scrise, 
1, Rue Scribe. 
Horet Astoria, 
131, Avenue des’ Champs-Elysées. 
Hote WAGRAM 
208, Rue - Rivoli, Jardin des 
Tuileries 
UET-PARIS-PLAGE. 
WESTMINSTER HoreEt. 
MONTE CARLO. 
Hore pe Paris. 


. 
TRIANON PaLace Hore. 


ITALY 


Park Horst. 
ROME. 





Hore. Majestic. 


JAPAN 
KOBE. 


. 
OrrentaL Hote. 





wee ApEacA 


BivuEe t.. yo 


SWITZERLAND 
GENEVA. 
Brey DE ANE O Parx. 


Hore. Savoy. 
Horst Royat. 
Hore. MIRABEAU. 
LUGANO. 

Hote, SPLENDIDE 


Granp Hote. Kronennos- 
BELLAVISTA. 
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